Bottleneck No. 1: The Ship Shortage Complicates Our Problem 








“So what?” Mary said. “Then 


~ we'll trade in our kitchen!” . 


**7\ TOW LOOKEE, Bob, we 

don’t need a new car. 

Anyway, it’s about time 

we spent a little money on 

the house. And we’re go- 

ing to start right now with 

that run-down kitchen!” 

“Swell for you,” coun- 

tered Bob, “but what 

about my workshop?” That was the lead Mary had been waiting 

for. She showed her husband the plans an Armstrong merchant 

had helped her work out . . . the pantry turned into the slickest 

workshop any man could wish for . . . and the kitchen gay with 

color, color that started with a new Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor 
and brought new life to the whole room. 

The thing that took Bob’s eye was the neat way this Armstrong 
Floor would tie the two rooms together. And he saw the point at once 
when Mary told him how tracked-in dirt and shavings brush right 
up from Armstrong’s Linoleum, how spilled things don’t spot it. 


ANY HANDY MAN and his wife 
would cheer this compact work- 
shop-kitchen—for its easy-to- 
clean Armstrong’s Embossed Li- 
noleum, No. 5710, with strips of 
Chinese Red; for its washable, 
4 4 durable walls of Armstrong’s Lin- 
owall. Note, too, the rounded cove 
base, sink and counter tops of 
black linoleum. List of furnishings 
and sketch of room plan free. 


The price? She saved that for last. Just think, a trimly tailored 
job, cemented in place over cushioning felt for 

years of comfort, years of wear, and well within 

their budget! How could he say ‘“‘No”’? 

TRADE IN YOUR FLOOR TROUBLES for easy-to-clean, 
fashion-setting floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Take 

the first step by writing right now for ““Tomorrow’s 

Ideas in Home Decoration,”’ our latest book of rooms 

pictured in full natural color. Sent for only 10¢ to cover the cost o 
mailing (outside U.S.A. 40¢). Address Armstrong Cork Company 
Floor Division, 4204 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every room ® in the house 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG’S ASPHALT TILE 
































The machine that 
gives busses the brush-off 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


I’ WASHING a4 car is a chore, what 
would you think about a mud- 
spattered bus? And bus companies like 
to keep their busses shining clean all 
the time. 


Engineers of one big company 
worked out a machine that shoots 
Streams of water around 10-foot 
revolving brushes, and these brushes 
scrub the sides and top all at the same 
time — while the bus is being driven 
slowly under and between them. They 
believed the machine would be prac- 
tical for general use if it could be kept 
simple in operation, and the simplest 


way to drive these whirling brushes 
was with V belts. But the engineers 
knew bright sunlight is hard on rubber 
and that fabric in these belts some- 
times absorbs moisture and loses its 
strength. Had V belts been improved 
enough to stand up for months and 
years in outdoor service? 


B. F. Goodrich could assure them 
they had. In fact, Goodrich V belts 
had been improved more than a dozen 
times in five years. They now have im- 
proved resistance to heat, dust, sun- 
light, and to wear caused by flexing, 
and they have a type of covering that 


acts as a “raincoat” to keep moisture 
away from the inner cords. So they 
were installed on the bus-washing ma- 
chines and are now giving long and 
satisfactory service. 

Even during the period of rubber 
restrictions B. F. Goodrich develop- 
ment work goes on and future im- 
provements in all kinds of products 
will be planned and ready for indust 
when the war is over. The B. F. Gooa- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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SPENCER TRACY 
HEDY LAMARR + JOHN GARFIELD 


“TORTILLA FLAT”’ 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
PRODUCED BY:........... Victor Fleming 
Based on John Steinbeck’s novel 

SCREENPLAY BY: 

John Lee Mahin and Benjamin Glazer 
FEATURED ARTISTS—Frank Morgan, 
Akim Tamiroff, Sheldon Leonard, John 


Qualen, Donald Meek, Connie Gilchrist, Allen 
Jenkins, Henry O’ Neill. 








RAPID REVIEW (Read 2 minutes and go): 
As heady and warming as new wine... is 
M-G-M’s latest venture in turning a great book 
into a great picture. “Tortilla Flat’, John 
Steinbeck’s idyll of the carefree “Paisanos 
among the Pines”, is in M-G-M’s splendid 
tradition of literary works faithfully pictured. 
It happens in old Monterey by the Pacific, a 
strange world apart. Steinbeck, with his genius 
for depicting unusual people (‘‘Grapes of 
Wrath’’), has found in his own native locale 
these wayward, wonderful characters. They are 
often in trouble but never really bad. Love, 
food and drink are their absorbing occupations 
and the tinkle of the guitar is ever mingled 
with the sound of laughter. Here, Spencer 
Tracy, as “‘Pilon’”’, is leader among those down- 
to-earth convivials who believe that Wine, 
Women, and Song are essentials of the gay life. 
Hedy Lamarr is a turbulent, tempting spitfire 
of a shapely lass—and John Garfield is happy- 
go-lucky Danny, who turns serious about love. 
Great direction stemming from Victor Fleming. 
He megaphoned “Captains Courageous” and 
“Gone With The Wind” among many others 
and again gives you something entirely new 
under the sun in “Tortilla Flat”. 


TRACE TRACY—through all his wonderful 
performances and you'll agree that he’s best 
of all as “‘Pilon’’! 


HEADY HEDY: As “Sweets”, Hedy Lamarr 
is equal parts of fire and fun! 


HE DIDN’T SEND FLOWERS: You'll be 
overcome with laughter when Danny (John 
Garfield) sends “‘Sweets” a vacuum cleaner to 
show his love. Her house wasn’t wired but 
there was electricity in the air. 


NOTE TO DOG LOVERS: See the old 
“Pirate” and his five dogs (he calls them his 
“‘boys’’)—as tatterdemalion and lovable a 
group of man’s best friend as you’ ve ever seen! 
Frank Morgan as the Pirate gives an off-the- 
beaten-track performance. 
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Cover Picture—This Acme photo shows Army 
bombers as they patrol the Atlantic shipping lanes. 
Protection from the submarine menace assumes in- 
creasing importance when gins & vessel is vital until 
the aipping bottleneck is broken (for story, see 
page 17). 
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LETTERS 


Preparedness and the People 


I can’t agree with Mrs. Grace A. Foss who 
says in your issue of March 16 that we (the 
American people) “are not responsible for the 
war strategy or for the awful lack of pre- 
paredness.” 

We are responsible for just that. 

Twice before the fateful year of 1939 the 
President asked Congress for large armament 
appropriations. He also asked the major forti- 
fication of Guam. Congress turned him down. 
Why? Because many of us were writing letters 








‘protesting against the waste of tax money on 


battleships! 

The Administration has been miles ahead of 
the public all along. It is a curious fact that 
some of the very people who were America 
Firsting all over the place are now the most 
critical of the situation they, above all others, 
helped bring about. Is that fair? 


Mrs. Cartton WHEELER SMITH 
San Diego, Calif. 


In reply to Mrs. Foss’ letter, our war strategy 
is hampered by unpreparedness, due to Wash- 
ington, but not, ‘as much as one may dislike to 
admit it, to the White House. Responsibility 
lies on Capitol Hill—but only because of “our” 
ignorance, stupidity, and rank indifference. 





| should be revived. A blend of whisky and 
| “neutral”. grain spirits is the formula not only of 
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When legislative shortcomings penetrate “oy 
mental vacuum, “we” act directly and unmi 
takably—as in the matter of packing 4} 
Supreme Court or on the Congressional pensigy! 
grab. 

However, in a matter a thousand times mop 
vital to the nation and to all civilization, , 
were so charmed by the purveyors of brother 
hood, peace, and unpreparedness that “wet 
were incapable of seeing, far more of unde, 
standing, world conditions which made an a. 
sault on us inevitable. Let us at least have the 
grace and the “guts” to shoulder the blam 
and stop passing the buck. 


Lema K. Manon 




























Harrisburg, Pa. 


I don’t believe Mrs. Foss’ letter was aimed at 
the right place. 
Washington has tried to be democratic iy 
handling our naticnal defense production, but 
few heads have disrupted production and set # 
back at least three months. We’ve got to hay 
100 per cent cooperation on the part of o 
defense workers, or all is lost. 
Strikers and plants shut down for more wage 
and shorter hours. The boys in the service wor 
seven days a week for $21 to $30 a month and 
no furloughs in time of war. Also we face the 
possibility of losing our limbs, health, or live 
so that democracy will reign forever. 
’ And labor wants more pay, shorter hours, and} 
vacations. Isn’t that a little too much to ak 
for? 
Pvr. W. E. Kine Jr. 
34th Technical School Squadron 


Scott Field, Ill. 





Blended Whisky 


In the April 6 issue, on page 12, under the 
heading “Liquor Outlook,” there are severd 
phrases that imply that whiskies of the spirit 
blend type are inferior to other kinds, and that 
the better blends are “all-whisky.” 

It would be unfortunate if this moribund 
misconception, which any one familiar with 
whisky manufacture knows to be unsound, 


the four top-selling brands in America but is 
also close to the formula of Scotch whiskies, 
most imported Canadian whiskies, and many d 
America’s leading top-quality whiskies. The 
House of Seagram has specialized in such whis 
kies ever since repeal, despite the fact that it 
has always had enormous stocks of straight 
whiskies, 

A spirit-blend whisky of the quality type 
as different from the whisky-plus-alcohol that 
your writer seems to have in mind, as is 4 
finely blended pipe tobacco from the home 
cured tobacco that may be stuffed into a cort- 
cob. 

Blending begins where distilling ends. Afte 
quality whiskies, especially created for thei 
blending qualities, are distilled, they are care 
fully blended with grain spirits. These grail 
spirits, although called “neutral” by gover 
ment requirement, are made just like whisky, 
but are distilled at a higher proof. They have 
their own character just as each of the whiskie 
that go into a fine blend has character. The 
result, we believe (and apparently the m* 
jority of discriminating American drinkes 
agree with us), is a smoother whisky, a mor 
delicately flavored whisky, a more moderatti. 
whisky. fe 

Technically these desirable qualities may ii 
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If someone hit you on the jaw 


We've had the “sock” that brings out 
the champ in a man! We're working 
for VICTORY in the great American 
Blower plants, building the Industrial 
Fans, Blowers, Unit Heaters, Collectors, 
Fluid Drives and Mechanical Draft 
Eouipment that have to come before 
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of [American Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 






ACT/ 


the guns and bullets, bombs and shells, 
tanks, trucks, ships and planes can be 
produced in overwhelming quantities. 
We're building apparatus for Army and 
Navy offensive weapons, too, and we're 
at it with all our facilities and every 
ounce of strength. 
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ON DRAUGHT 


KISS OF 
THE HOPS 


You don’t have to drink a 
bitter beer. Schlitz methods 
of brewing control capture 
just the dzss of the hops, 
not their harsh bitterness. 
That’s one reason for that 
famous flavor found only 
in America’s most distin- 
guished beer. Taste Schlitz 
and you'll never want to 


go back to a bitter beer. 





Copyright 1942, Jos. Schlite, Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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accounted for this way: In the distillatigy 
straight whisky, certain higher alcohols, or 
geners, are formed. These include fusel , 
acids, aldehydes, furfurals. In neutral gr 
spirits, the percentage of these congeners is ¢y 
siderably lower than it is in straight whis, 
When the blend is made, therefore, the Dn 
portion of these congeners is lowered by 4 
addition of the neutral spirits, thus produc 
the milder taste that is characteristic of spin 
blends. 

Thank you for this opportunity to clay 
any misleading impression that might have beg 
conveyed by the reference to “the cheay 
whiskies, blended with neutral spirits.” 





NEWSWE}X; 


Frank R. Scuwencpy 
Vice President 
Seagram Distillers Corp. 
New York City 





Births in 1921 
In your March 2 issue you state that the 
were 2,600,000 births in ’21. The World Alm 
nac reports only 1,714,261 births, exclusive , 
stillbirths for ’21. It hardly seems possible th; 
there could be 885.739 stillbirths in one ye 
when there were only 73,735 in ’36. 
Joun W. Hamurtoy 
Boston, Mass. 


The World Almanac and other refereng 
books quote Census Bureau figures on births 
1921. At that time, however, the birth regis 
tration area covered only -21 states. News 
WEEK'S figure of 2,600,000 for the entire natio 
is the commonly accepted estimate based « 
the year’s birth rate of 24.2 per thousand. 





Catching Up on News 


After spending over three months on a my 
tery ship twice reported by the Japanese : 
lost,. I arrived in New York completely win 
formed of world affairs. I had received no new 
since leaving Batavia, Java, other than a fer 
brief news casts. 

My first thought upon landing was to brinf 
myself up to date on news as quickly as pos 
sible. NEWSWEEK proved invaluable in this at 
tempt to catch up within 24 hours, on currel 
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Elizabeth Wayne, home from Javi 


and past events. I read all the issues of NEW 
WEEK from Dec. 28 on, and their clear, ©! 
cise, and straightforward accounts helped 
give me an accurate conception of what | 
been happening. 
Exiapeta Wayse" 
New York City 





*Miss Wayne was Java correspondent | 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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WASHINGTON 











“May I suggest that this waste could be curtailed...if regula- 
tions were promulgated requiring frequent checking of tires.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 












Our Tire Experts are ready, 
Mr. President 


In his recent letter to the Governors of 
all the States, urging a reduction of the 
speed limit to 40 mph. the President said, 
“a large part of our rubber stockpile is 
on the wheels of the more than 30,000,000 
motor vehicles of the country. 


“If this stockpile is conserved by the 
individual motorists ... tires will last 
much longer, cars will run much farther 
and civilian life will be less disturbed 
because of lack of sufficient transpor- 
tation facilities. 


“May I suggest that this waste could be 
curtailed ...if regulations were promul- 
gated requiring frequent checking of tires 
in order to insure their repair or, where 
possible, retreading at the proper time.” 


YOU, as a car owner or truck owner, must 
heed the command. You must make it 
your job to see that your tires are in- 


spected regularly and kept in topcondition. 


To be sure that you are getting experi- 
enced advice and repairs that can be 
relied on, go to a tire dealer. Go to a 
man who makes a business of tires. Go 





HOW AMERICA GROWS RUBBER 
—write for free illustrated book- 


to a store that you are certain has the 
complete equipment and background of 
tire knowledge so vitally necessary today. 


Prepared and qualifiedto help you,areThe 


General Tire Dealers trom coast-to-coast. 


Staffed with personnel whose experience 
has been solely that of tires; equipped 
with the latest devices for scientific 
inspection and repair of tires; trained 
by many years of specialization in keep- 
ing tires running... your General Tire 
Dealer offers you the benefit of his 
expert knowledge. 


See him...ask him to explain General’s 
12 point War Mileage Plan that can 
give you far in excess of your normal 
mileage, regardless of make of tire. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY ~ AKRON, 0. 



















let on Guayule... and how it 
may solve our rubber problem. 
Dept. N, The General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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This Mine Defense 
Protects You 
Wherever You Are 


‘Back of the harbor and land mines. . . back of all America’s 
arms... stand those other mines: coal and strategic mineral pro- 
ducers. But they “stand’’ only figuratively. Speeding Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope is helping to keep their vital tonnage 
moving and accelerating. Above and below ground—on hoists, 
cutting machines, shovels, inclines, conveyors—this favored 
heavy-duty cable aids operators in working facilities at capacity. 


Handling formidable loads on 24-hour shifts poses no new 
problem for Preformed Yellow Strand. Its drawn-to-order steel 
wires have been delivering for years on industry's toughest prov- 


- ing grounds. Oil fields, quarries, dredges, road and logging camps 


know Preformed Yellow Strand as the safe, easy-to-manage rope 
that installs quickly, spools evenly, runs smoothly despite over- 
loads. Men swear by its endurance—its high resistance to the 
fatigue, abrasion and drum crushing which lead to expensive 
shutdowns. 


Today the highest grade of rope counts double in pro- 
duction. By installing Preformed Yellow Strand you promote 
efficient, economical use of both man-power and materials. Our 
engineers, branches and distributors will serve you prompltly. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 






A Mainstay of National Defense, Through Its Service to 
MINERS « QUARRY OPERATORS ¢ PLANT 





ENGINEERS « GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS « LOGGERS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To the former Grace Falke anj 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Governor of Puerty 
Rico; a second son, at San Juan, P.R, 
March 29 ... To the Fred Astaires, , 
6-pound girl; at Hollywood, March 99, 
They have a son, Fred Jr. 
































International 
Peewee and Dorothy Reese 


Marriep: Dorothy Walton and Harold 
(Peewee) Reese, Brooklyn Dodger short. 
stop, of Louisville, Ky.; at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., March 29 . . . Reese’s best man and 
Dodger teammate Pete Reiser and Patricia 
Hurst, of St. Louis, at Titusville, Fla, 
March 28. Their wedding was revealed 
April 5, when the National League bat- 
ting champion was fined $200 for skipping 
an exhibition game at Fort Benning, Ga. 

. Cynthia Davis and Lt. William Mce- 
Chesney Martin Jr. at Baltimore, April 
3. A licensed pilot, the bride is active 
with the Women Flyers of America; 
the bridegroom, ex-president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, is on special Army 
duty. 


Divorcep: Errol 
Flynn, film star, by 
Lili Damita, actress; 
at Hollywood, March 
31. She has custody 
of their 11-month-old 
son, Sean Leslie. They 
were married at 
Yuma, Ariz., in 1935; 
Miss Damita charged 
that the swashbuck- 
ling actor paid more 
attention “to his 
yachts than me.” 


Diep: Dr. Joseph Bolivar DeLee, %, 
noted obstetrician; of a heart ailment, at 
Chicago, April 2. In 1895, Dr. DeLee 
founded a tenement maternity clinic which 
grew into the Chicago Lying-In Hospital 
and now cares for some 3,000 births a year. 
A bachelor, the doctor delivered 8,000 be- 
bies before he lost count a few years ag0 

. Marcellus E. (Mefo) Foster, 71, Kev- 

tucky native who became one of Texas 
most famous crusading journalists; of 4 
heart attack, at Houston, April 1 . 
C. H. (Duke) Wellington, 58, comic- strip 
artist; at Los Angeles, April 1. He created 
the Splutterfuss family in 1914 and bega? 
the strip “Pa’s Son-in-Law.” 


Wide World 


Lilt Damita 











de World 


E who carry on a great Amer- 
VW ieee name face the tasks 
ahead in a spirit of hope rather than 
sacrifice. 

For we know from the example of 
Paul Revere that the reward of effort 
is not merely victory. It is a better 
way of life for many more of us. We 
have found that looking back on a 
glorious past brings calm confidence 
in the future. 

To commemorate the 167th anni- 
versary of Paul Revere’s Ride, we 


have prepared a de luxe brochure of 
Longfellow’s poem, with four beauti- 
ful colored prints by the famous 
illustrator, Joseph Boggs Beale, in 
the belief that many Americans will 
wish to own them. 

We will send it to you on receipt 
of 25¢ in coin or a 25¢ Defense 
Stamp and the net proceeds will be 
divided equally between the Army and 
Navy relief societies as a contribu- 
tion from patriotic Americans. Use 
the coupon below for convenience. 


REPRODUCED ON THIS PAGE ARE THE FOUR 8%" x 9” PRINTS YOU WILL RECEIVE IN FULL 
COLOR, READY TO FRAME. 


Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 

215 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 25¢ in coin or a 25¢ Defense Stamp for 
my copy of the Paul Revere anniversary brochure. 
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A Furnace Won't 
Make Guns... BY ITSELF! 


It takes men—and lots of them—to run the furnaces, to shape 
the steel, to machine the parts. It takes skilled men, loyal men 
... healthy men. For every man-hour lost through. illness delays 
our arming to the teeth. 


And to guard against this threat of sick-absenteeism, industry 
is plugging the spots most vulnerable to contagion. Common 
colds, influenza and trench mouth (most prevalent of lay-off 
illnesses) are most frequently spread at the point where people 
drink together. 


Small wonder, then, that you'll find Dixie Cups at industry’s 
drinking founts, at office water coolers, at soda fountains and 
milk bars ... yes, aboard our Navy’s ships and at Army sta- 
tions. For Dixie Cups, used but once and thrown away, break 
the chain of contagion. 


DIXIE CUPS — 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 








BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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At Billy’s age, in Billy’s shoes, you’d 
be excited too. His nickel is buying 
twice the ice cream he expected. 

You can see and smile at Billy’s 
double-decker. But there’s another 
kind of double-decker you can’t see— 
though you enjoy it every month. 

It’s in your electric bill—the fact 
that the average price of household electricity 
is only about half of what it was 15 years ago. 

“Wait a minute!” you say. “If the 
rates have been reduced that much, 
why hasn’t my bill been cut in half?” 


“Gee whiz, Mr. Jessup, 
-DECKER !" 


a DOUBLE 


The answer is, of course, that you 
use more electricity than you used to. 

While the price of electricity was 
going down, you were adding useful 
new electric appliances. 

Right now, for a nickel a day, about 
¥% of all American families light their 
homes, play their radios, run their 
vacuum cleaners. 

For two nickels a day, about % of 
all American families operate lights, 
radio, cleaner, toaster, percolator, 
clocks and washer. 


That makes the electric nickel just about 
the biggest double-decker in the world! 


How was it done? By good business 
management of the nation’s electric 
companies. By the same planned pro- 
duction of power that today is turning 
the wheels that turn out the guns to 
keep America free! 





This page is sponsored by : 
64 ELECTRIC COMPANIES* 
All producing power for America ander American 


business management. NAMES ON REQUEST 
FROM THIS MAGAZINE 





INVEST“IN’AMERICA! BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 








ai « good fiend of gous 


The girl behind “the voice with a smile” is known to 
everyone. You have learned to count on her in daily 
telephone calls as well as when emergencies come. 


ow meet her sister - great plants. Like the fifteen thousand 

; other women in the Company, she does 

—alsoa Bell System girl. She’s your friend, her work well. She’s proud of the part she 

too, although you’ve never heard her plays in making telephone equipment 

voice. Here she is on the final telephone _—for this Nation... and for the armed 
assembly line at one of Western Electric’s _ forces of the United Nations. 


Western Elechric Ver 


.-. is back of your Bell Telephone service 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 













Capital Straws 


Many in Washington fear the Axis will 
precede its spring drive with a peace offen- 
sive that will find an audience among some 
of the nation’s former isolationists .. . 
Failure to obey orders has accounted for 
too many of the Atlantic Coast sinkings; 
the Navy is going to force skippers to ob- 
serve instructions . Secretary Hull, 
rested by his Miami vacation, will be 
back at his desk within a week or two, 
scotching all rumors that he will resign 
... The Navy, accepting fully the impor- 
tance of air power, will step up production 
of aircraft carriers of all types and great- 
ly increase its use of blimps. 













New War Declarations? 


The President will probably ask Con- 
gress for two more declarations of war 


Rumania yield to German demands for 
all-out cooperation in the expected Nazi 
spring offensive, the step will be taken. 
Both countries have already been informed 
of this indirectly. One important effect of 
the declaration would be its affirmation of 
new Soviet-American solidarity. Russia 
unsuccessfully requested the move last 
December. 


Hoover-Biddle Feud 


No open flare-up is expected, but a 
quiet feud has developed in the Justice 
Department between Attorney General 
Biddle and chief G-man Hoover. The issue 
is the Biddle-sponsored wire-tapping bill 
which gives the Attorney General the sole 
right to determine when wire tapping is 
permissible. In executive session before 
the House Judiciary Committee, Hoover 
has flatly opposed this provision, claiming 
that Biddle slowed up the FBI’s pre-Pearl 
Harbor investigation of Japanese espio- 
nage by refusing to permit wire tapping in 
Hawaii. So far, Biddle is standing firm. 













National Notes 


Despite official denials, the State Depart- 
ment did make representations to the 
Vatican on its establishment of relations 
with Japan (Periscope, March 16) .. . 
Republican leaders currently are confi- 
dent that the GOP will make heavy gains 










soon, If, as seems likely, Hungary and ~ 


this fall but admit that even minor Allied 
victories will change the outlook 

The Justice Department expects to get in- 
dictments within a week definitely charg- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan with a major part 
in inciting the race riot at Detroit’s So- 
journer Truth housing project . . . Jesse 
Jones was surprised by F.D.R.’s approval 
of the small business loans plan; he 
thought he had pointed out important 
flaws in it. 


Navy Squabble 


There’s a strong subsurface disagree- 
ment between the U.S. and Dutch Navies 
over the Battle of Java. The American 
naval command holds that the small Al- 
lied Fleet should have slipped away when 
it became apparent that Jap forces were 
overwhelmingly superior. The Dutch in- 
sist the battle was necessary, regardless of 
odds, because to run away would have had 
a disastrous and permanent effect on the 
morale of Netherlands Indies natives and 
would have embittered the Allied troops 
left to fight it out as best they could. 
Though there’s merit to both arguments, 
the U.S. Navy will have no more Dutch 
leadership of a unified navy, which ex- 
plains why Admiral Helfrich joined the 
British in Ceylon with the remnants of 
his fleet instead of retiring to Australia. 


Manila Bay Protection 


It can now be revealed that one impor- 
tant factor that has kept the Japs out of 
Manila Bay has been the presence there of 
several small gunboats which had been on 
China patrol duty. Left behind when the 
balance of the Asiatic Fleet was evacu- 
ated, the little ships have been extremely 
effective in preventing infiltration into the 
bay. It’s accepted that these gunboats 
will sooner or later be knocked out, but 
Washington hopes Corregidor will still be 
able to withstand assault and control the 
bay for many months. Privately, the War 
Department is less optimistic about the 
chances of holding Bataan against re- 
newed attacks. 


Trivia 

Too late for use by isolationists, a 
Washington researcher has dug up a 1923 
Asia magazine article “Shall We Trust 
Japan?”—a question the writer, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, answered in the affirmative 
. .. Increasing numbers of Army officers in 
Washington have lately begun wearing 
their caps without the crown stiffeners, a 
style affected by MacArthur . . . The 
FCC is frantically hunting a spy within 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


the agency who is tipping off Rep. Eugene 
Cox on every move the commission makes 
to block Cox’s proposed investigation of 
Chairman Fly . . . Sailors in the Pacific 
Fleet have adopted “After Tokyo” as a 
slogan, signifying their belief that Tokyo 
should be the Navy’s first objective. 





Trends Abroad 


It the Japs and Russians clash this 
spring, as seems almost certain, it will 
probably come soon after mid-April, when 
weather and ground conditions in Siberia 
become favorable . . . Look for hunger 
riots in Holland as the result of new Nazi 
confiscation of livestock and food stores 
. . . Officials who should know insist the 
Nazi threat to Sweden is real; Stockholm’s 
alternatives are said to be heavy con- 
cessions or war . . . There’s reason to be- 
lieve that last week’s false Chinese report 
of a Jap landing at Akyab, Burma, was re- 
leased in the hope of scaring the Hindus 
into accepting Britain’s Indian offer. 


Nazi Anti-Catholicism 


Nazi relations with the Vatican are 
headed for a new crisis. The German cen- 
sors have largely suppressed the news, 
but since Martin Bormann became Dep- 
uty Fiihrer, Nazi anti-Catholic activity 
has been renewed with fervor. Nazi party 
organs have thrown off all restraint and 
begun to drum up the campaign, appar- 
ently on the theory that next year Ger- 
many will rule Europe and “tolerance” 
toward religion can be abandoned. Two 
Catholic army leaders are known to have 
protested to Hitler, but so far the cam- 
paign hasn’t slackened. If it continues, 
many high in church circles think the 
Papal Nuncio in Berlin will be recalled and 
the Vatican’s relations with Germany 
broken. 


Mexican-U. S. Friction 


Although Mexican-U.S. friendship is 
at its peak, thoughtless acts by minor U.S. 
officials have been creating much bad 
feeling among the Mexican public. Har- 
assed by wartime red tape, consulate 
clerks and border officials have frequently 
been brusque or curt with Mexicans wish- 
ing visas or wanting to cross the border. 
On many occasions, even government offi- 
cials have been kept waiting while U.S. 
citizens have been given precedence. Now, 
in retaliation, Mexican border officials 
are becoming “hard-boiled” with Ameri- 
can visitors, which will just create more 
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ill-feeling. This is one of the matters 
Foreign Minister Padilla is discussing in 
Washington. 


German Steel Discovery 


The British haven’t figured out the 
formula, but they’ve just learned, through 
capture of a Nazi U-boat, that the Ger- 
mans now have steel capable of twice the 
resistance of normal armor plate. Al- 
though of average weight and thickness, 
the armor is invulnerable to heavy ma- 
chine-gun and light cannon fire. Previous- 
ly, it has been possible to strate U-boats 
effectively from the air, but this discovery 
is causing the ‘Allies to revise their anti- 
sub strategy and place greater emphasis 
on aerial depth bombs. 


Russian Rocket-Bomb 


One Russian military secret has finally 
leaked through the tight Soviet censor- 
ship. For months, Allied military men 
have been surprised at Russia’s effective 
use of the Stormovik fighter against tanks, 
since it’s known that the new heavily 
armored Nazi vehicles are almost im- 
pervious even to 37-mm. cannon shells. 
Now it develops that the Stormovik car- 
ries a device which discharges small 
rocket-fired bombs which have sufficient 
penetrating power to wreck even heavy 


- tanks. 


Royal Navy Criticism 


Burgeoning British criticism is begin- 
ning to include the Navy. Although the 
Admiralty has always been the British 
public’s pride and is conceded to have 
done a remarkable job so far in this war, 
underground rumblings are being heard. 
Principally, the criticism centers on the 
“hidebound” ways of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. It’s charged that British warships 
haven’t been properly protected against 
air power, that the Admiralty has been 
slow to accept and work out cooperation 
with the RAF, and that younger, more un- 
orthodox officers are being sidetracked. So 
far, most of the complaints have been 


voiced privately, but they’ll make head- 


lines soon. 


Foreign Notes 


Marshal Pétain has formally protested 
the Nazi arrest of scores of Frenchwomen 
in the Lille and Bethune areas for dem- 
onstrations against the “transplanting” of 
skilled workers to the Paris industrial 
area... Three British Ministries are 
passing the buck over which shall order 
the closing of British subway stations as 
air-raid shelters. None wants the onus of 
ousting the some 3,000 persons who still 
sleep in them uightly . . . Despite Nazi 
officials’ insistence that gold will have no 
place in an Axis-run.postwar world, Ger- 
man soldiers in the occupied countries 


will frequently sell food for gold coins but 
won’t accept other currency . . . French 
stores are selling cigarette cases with spe- 
cial compartments for stubs. Tobacco is 
so rare that butts aren’t thrown away but 
saved for the remaining shreds of tobacco. 





Bankers’ Relief 


Ih response to the pleas of many banks, 
the Army and Navy will shortly revise 
their policy of granting advance payments 
on war orders. The banks complain that 
this practice is freezing them out of war- 
loan business. For instance, in the midst 
of negotiating a loan to help a manufactur- 
er meet heavy conversion costs, a bank 
would suddenly be informed that the com- 
pany had received a large advance pay- 
ment and no longer needed the money. 
Washington is working out plans to charge 
interest comparable to regular banking 
rates. Under these conditions, bankers ex- 
pect to get preference, since, unlike an ad- 
vance, a bank debt can be included in the 
company’s capital base to reduce its excess- 
profits tax. 


Labor Lines 


Unions are now arming themselves for 
arbitration-board hearings by hiring spe- 
cialists to compile “management statis- 
tics” to counter management’s “labor sta- 
tistics” . . . Some manufacturers are get- 
ting more production out of two ten-hour 
shifts than three eight-hour shifts, be- 
cause so many workers fail,to report for 
the midnight-to-8-a.m. trick. Several De- 
troit workers have been discovered hold- 
ing jobs in two plants simultaneously; one 
iron man was working two straight shifts 


‘in the same plant, the second under an 


assumed name. 


Antitrust Suspension? 


Don’t be fooled by the recent an- 
nouncement that antitrust action will be 
suspended when it interferes with the war 
effort. It does mean that Trust Buster 
Arnold will be called off when prosecu- 
tion would tie up key officials of a com- 
pany engaged in important war work. 


_But it doesn’t mean that he will be com- 


pletely muzzled. In many cases Arnold 
will be allowed to act without interference. 
In other cases, he may even be asked by 
other agencies to prosecute as an aid to 
enforcement of wartime rulings. In par- 
ticular, Arnold expects to be called in by 
the OPA to break up cases of collusive 
price fixing. 


Business Footnotes 


It’s now generally admitted that an- 
nouncement of the razor-blade production 
cut was a mistake; it started widespread 
hoarding, creating shortages that other- 
wise would have been avoided . . . The 
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government hasn’t pointed it out, but son 
of the pots and pans housewives gave 
last year are now incorporated in fro, 
line planes ... I. T. & T. is negotiatiy 
with Washington to build a new plant, 
produce telephones for Latin America an 
with Federal help, may expand its faci 
ties throughout South America .. . Fy 
niture makers are rushing production , 
smaller-sized chairs, tables, and _ sofas , 
fit compact defense houses now rising }; 
the thousands. 





Miscellany 


RRR in the know think th 
profile of Ralph Ingersoll, PM dito 
which Wolcott Gibbs has just completej 
for The New Yorker, will rank with }; 
famous piece on Thomas E. Dewey ty 
years ago... As part of the good-neigh 
bor program, the government-sponsorei 
Motion Picture Society for the America 
is asking Hollywood producers to supp|; 
technicians and equipment for Mexicai 
film studios . . . RCA is building a 50 
kilowatt short-wave transmitter for th 
Brazilian Government . . . Failing to by 
The Police Gazette, Gypsy Rose Lee is 
seriously considering launching a simil: 
magazine called “Star and Garter.” 


Book Notes 


Sinclair Lewis is now in Rhode Islani 
gathering material for a book centering 
around the widely headlined 1937 feud 
between Gov. Robert Quinn and Walte 
E. O’Hara, race-track owner .. . The 
writer-artist team. of Elliot Paul and Luss 
Quintanilla (“Intoxication Made Easy’) 
is at work on “Six Stories From the Bibk 
as Approved by the Hays Office” for Rar 
dom House’s fall list . . . William L. Shirer 
foreign correspondent and author of “Ber, 
lin Diary,” is doing a play on Europea 
refugees. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Dr. Arnulfo Arias, pro-Axis President: 
Dictator of Panama who was ousted si 
months ago by a bloodless coup d’état, has 
opened an office in Caracas, Venezuels 
as a specialist in women’s diseases . 
Charles Ponzi, Italian immigrant and Bos, 
ton’s self-styled “wizard of finance” whos! 
weird “40% in 90 days” dealings finally 
landed him in jail on fraud charges, nov 
lives in Rio de Janeiro. After a period d 
prosperity as an official of LATI, defunct 
Italian air line, he is now reduced to tak- 
ing in boarders at his seaside villa . . 
Cornelia Van Ierland, petite 22-year-dl 
clerk who, last year, became the first pet 
son to leap the 265 feet from the Golde 
Gate Bridge into San Francisco bay aul 
survive, is now the wife of Sgt. Hent 
Blencke who’s stationed at the Albuquer 
que, N.M., air base. 









































This is America’s last chance 





What are you doing about it? 













Uk the P. Harbor is inviolate” —yet it was attacked. 
aditor 
plete; 
th hi 
y two 
neigh f 
nsored : “Our Navy can repel any invasion”—but now the Axis Navy 
erica ~ outnumbers ours. 

suppl : , ; 

aie We lull ourselves to sleep with the things we want to believe, and 


while we sleep our enemies close in from either side. 


“Singapore is impregnable” —but it fell. 


“America and Britain control the seas”—yet Nazis sink tankers 
in sight of New York; the Japs shell California. 


a 50 
: i Listen to the talk in factories, offices—and legislative halls. Oh, 
Lee if yes, the war is terrible, and it must be won—bdy somebody else. We 
imila must keep our social gains, our easy hours, our lush profits, our 
personal powers... The enemy who will take them all away is 
closing in. 

There is only one way for any business man, labor leader, poli- 
tician or workman to decide everything—‘“Will it help win the war?” 


Island 
tering ‘ , . ‘ ° 
feud There is no compromise with that question. Because too many in 
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every one of these groups asked, instead, “Will it help me?”’ we have 
had Manila, Singapore, Java, Rangoon. Make no mistake—New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Omaha can be next. 


For two years 3600 men in this plant have been work- 
ing desperately to turn out the turret lathes other men 
must use to make the planes, tanks and guns our soldiers 
and sailors must have. 


We—your fellow workmen—have built these tools to 
stand full-speed use 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Unless 
; WARNER you who operate these machine tools and all the others 
sident: & we have built in the past ten years—unless you will use 
ed si SWASEY them that way, to the utmost, we will go down as France 
at, has did and for the same tragic reasons—selfishness and 
ezuels indifference. 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 
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The Periscope 
Looks at the GHQ 


of America’s War Production 





A CRACKDOWN Moon has settled upon the 





capital. It reflects shortened public pa- 
tience with Washington’s prosecution of 
the war. A tendency to toughness in forc- 
ing compliance with war orders is evident 
everywhere. 


PRIORITY VIOLATORS face plenty of trouble 





in court actions taken under the Second 
War Powers Act, just made effective. 


PRICE AND RATION VIOLATORS, though their 
offenses are less flagrant than priority eva- 
sions, will likewise soon wind up in the 
courts. The OPA is getting ready to move 
in on a batch of these cases. 





INVENTORY INVESTIGATIONS of retailers and 





wholesalers, with a view to forcing them 
to redistribute heavily stocked items, are 
under way. 


A WAR-PROFIT BLITZ is coming. A lot of 





contractors who find themselves with 
mounting profits, not through profiteering 
but simply because of greatly stepped up 
volume, have been scared since the Jack 
& Heintz disclosures before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee (which, inciden- 
tally, were dug out first by Army audi- 
tors) . 


PROFIT LIMITATION by law seems almost a 





sure shot, despite opposition of the WPB 
and procurement agencies. 


ONE OUT may be the Army’s move to over- 


haul outstanding contracts through the 
Price Adjustment Board now being set up. 
Contractors who find themselves with em- 
barrassingly big profits are being asked 
to kick back the excess and renegotiate 
contracts, as was done in the Continental 
Motors case. The Army expects to recover 
between $200,000,000 and $500,000,000 
thus. 


INDUSTRY IS WILLING, for the most part, 





to go along. But the contractors would 
prefer to deal on profits after taxes, while 
the War Department insists on getting the 
kickback first. 


THE BIG STICK to be used on those who in- 
sist upon the letter of their contract, even 
though the board decides profits are exces- 
sive, will be the veiled threat of a Truman 
committee exposure, tighter inspection, 
disappearance of priorities, mandatory or- 
ders, or even, commandeering of the plant. 


PRICE FREEZING moved a notch closer with 





the preparation of draft No. 6 of a Gen- 


eral Freeze Order by OPA. But it is still 


_ not a sure thing. 


INEQUITY ELIMINATION is now the main 





topic of discussion. Provisions for appeals 
for those caught in the middle are also 
sought. 


OUT ON A LIMB, if a freeze order is made 





effective soon, would be any merchant who 
has made large purchases in recent weeks 
on the rising market. The freezing un- 
doubtedly would be made retroactive to a 
period when prices were lower. 


WAGE CEILINGS of some kind are almost 





certain to follow if prices are frozen. 


A STEEL-SCRAP DRIVE to bring every avail- 





able pound of the metal to the war-rushed 
mills will start soon. Everything from old 
farm machinery to abandoned railroad 


lines will be grabbed. 
A YEAR’S SCRAP requirements are expected 





to be met from this campaign. 


THE REAL PINCH comes next year. Expect 





to see the iron deer on the lawn, and the 
Civil War cannon in front of the court- 
house, go into the melting pots. 


THE CENSORSHIP CLAMP is being felt in- 





creasingly by industrial concerns. The Of- 
fice of Censorship is reading advertisements 
with great care for anything that might 
provide an inadvertent tipoff of restricted 
information. Doubtful material should be 
cleared through the Army, Navy, or OC 
before publication. 


A DAMPER ON CEREMONIES for war-plant 





openings is being applied by the Army. 
Civic celebrations occasioned by the pro- 
duction of the first gun, plane, or tank 
in new factories can too easily give loca- 
tions to the enemy. 


MAN-POWER MOBILIZATION plan has been 





delayed simply because it has not yet been 
worked out in detail. Even the President 
has not yet formulated a clear idea of what 
will be necessary. 


LABOR-SUPPLY THINKING is beginning to 





run along these lines: labor-saving develop- 
ments, plus women and youngsters com- 
ing into the plants, may enable the na- 
tion to escape a general labor pinch. 


WAR NEEDS will determine this question 


eventually. And war’s man-power needs 


still are unknown pending knowledge of 
what is going to happen on the Russian 
and Middle Eastern fronts this year. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEM NO. 1 is still the ma- 





terials shortage. 
THE SHIPPING PINCH will soon force a 





change in emphasis in the production 


program. The government is considering 
taking the heat off tank output to allow 
steel and other materials to go into ships, 


PORT CONGESTION is causing the armed 





services to rush plans for big regional ter. 
minal warehouses for arms storage. They 
want to take the finished goods out of the 
factories as quickly as possible to keep 
workers from becoming discouraged at the 
pile-ups. 


GOVERNMENT QUESTIONNAIRES are becom- 
ing a major pain-in-the-neck to war-ma- 
terials manufacturers and their overbur. 
dened office staffs. Hardly a week passes 
that some government agency doesn’t de. 
mand a set of figures on inventories, prof- 
its, sales, wages, or hours. 

A CASE IN POINT last week was a set of 
questions sent out to the rubber industry 
by the OPA. Industrialists said it would 
take 60 days to compile the material 
asked—and the OPA wanted such a re. 
port filled out every 30 days. 

OUTLOOK IS FOR MORE, rather than fewer, 
questionnaires, however. The government 
will insist upon knowing all about big war 
contractors’ businesses. 











THE INDUSTRY COMMITTEE RUMPUS is quiet- 
ing down. Management is now inclined to 
accept Donald M. Nelson’s statement that 
his plan is not the ClO-Murray scheme in 
disguise. 

WPB CHANGES along the lines of the ap- 
pointment of Arthur B. Newhall to head 
up all activities in rubber, can be expected. 
Food and probably sugar will be organized 
in the same manner instead of being per- 
mitted to splash over into different juris- 
dictions. 


AIRCRAFT BOSS WANTED. That still heads 
Nelson’s men-needed list. 

WPB BUGS must be worked out of the field 
office system. Manufacturers still complain 
that they must come to Washington to get 
answers to their questions. Renovation of 
the system by setting up seventeen region- 
al offices, headed by “Little Nelsons” with 
policy-interpreting powers, may be the 
answer. 











SLACKS FOR WOMEN are worrying the WPB. 
The craze is using up a lot of wool. And the 
WPB can’t forbid the sale of women’s 
slacks because that would only drive the 
girls into the men’s shops. 

A SLACK SLICKER PLAN is in the mill. The 
idea, to wean the women away from their 
trouser taste, is to stress femininity in mag- 
azines and newspapers and get movie heart 
throbs like Tyrone Power to remark to 
leading ladies that they like womanish 
gals, not tomboys in breeches. 
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HERE is a new look of grim satisfaction 
on the faces of many a veteran Buick 
worker these days. 


There is the look of the seasoned infantry- 
man who, having patiently waited while 
advance forces engaged in all the early skir- 
mishing, at last gets the marching orders 
that let him move up front. 


You didn’t have to tell these old Buick hands 
why the whole Buick factory hadn’t been 
called to action before. 


They knew with the practical experience of 
men who work with their hands that, even 
if you had the orders, you can’t stamp tanks 
out of automobile sheet metal, or machine 
rapid-fire cannon with the same tools and 
methods that make car assembly lines tick. 


They knew’ that new methods had to be 
established, tried and tested —that new 
machines and fixtures had to be designed and 
built — that even such fine skills as their own 
had to be refreshed, redirected, reapplied. 


They knew that normally this would take 
years — it took more than a year, didn’t it, 
to “make ready” even a new car model? 


WHEN BETTER A 


Old Hands at new Jobs 





So they noted with appreciative approval 
as new plants went up, new techniques were 
established and new skills developed in a 
matter of weeks. 


They were assured that their chance would 
come months ago, when fellow workers in 
the same plants began to take on first one 
wartime job, then another. 


Their chance did come, and now they’re 
making the most of it. 


The job of change-over was handled, and 
like reservists called up, these quality-wise | 
veterans went into action. 


Old hands at the fine, precise, on-the-button 
work modern war equipment calls for, they 
relish their opportunity to prove that when 
Uncle Sam needs better war goods, Buick 
men can build them. 


So there’s new buoyance in their stride as 
these veteran craftsmen march to work. 


There’s grim purpose in their intentness as 
they guide their planers and lathes. 


For these old hands and Buick are all-out 
on new jobs to help win total victory. 


PT 


*TOSILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











Industry has been handed a new 
victory schedule . . . she 168-hour week. 


It calls for a 25% increase in vital war 
production—a goal that is only pos- 
sible if most of our machinery and 
tools work 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. 


The pressing problem of manage: 
ment is to get more out of these tools, 
on all shifts, in the face of a growing 
scarcity of trained men and new 
machinery. 


Many executives in war industries 
have already discovered the aid they 
can get in this emergency from G-E 
Fluorescent lighting . . . the new type 
of lighting which can give the needed 
30 to 50 footcandles of cool “‘day- 
light,” save precious minutes out 
of every priceless hour, speed work. 
Increases of 3% to 25% in produc: 
tion have been reported by many 


Victory 


has been civena New number! 


factories, where nothing but modern 
lighting was added. 


Here are a few case histories .... 
“A 4% reduction in spoilage, an in- 
creased output of 8%'’—‘‘typing in- 
creased 12%, billing machine production 
up 7%" —15% less time to make fittings 
and adjustments.” 


G-E Fluorescent is not just a new type 
of lighting...it is a major production 
tool. As an adjunct to machines and 
men .: . it can be ordered today and 
put to work right away. 


That is why we urge that every plant 
have an immediate check-up of its 


_ lighting . . . why we offer the services 


of the G-E staff of lighting experts. 


The nearest lamp office of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company will be glad 
to make a lighting check-up for you 
. . - Show you how lighting can be 
fitted to your particular production 
problems. 








On the Home Front: 

sight,are both vital 

in today’s emer- 

them wastefully, Don’t leave un- 
necessary lights burning; but be 
or study that they have enough light 
to guard their eyes from strain, 


Electricity and eye- 

aa 
gency. Don’t use 
sure when folks in your home read, sew 
conserve their energy. 











G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 


MAZDA — not the name of a thing but the mark of a Research Service 
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Ship Shortage Holds the Key 
0 United Nations’ Strategy 


Munitions Produced Faster 
han They Can Be Transported 
o the Far-Flung Fronts 


It was just 25 years ago this week that 
e United States last took up arms. On 
pril 6, 1917, Congress passed the declara- 
on of war on Germany. That did not 
ory the Germans a great deal, They 
ought that American troops would never 
tive in time. According to General 
udendorff, the German Navy counted on 
ing able so effectively “to reduce enemy 
pnnage that the quick transport of the 
ew American Armies was out of the 
uestion.” 
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The basis of Axis grand strategy today is 
much the same as that of Imperial Ger- 
many. The Germans, the Italians, and the 
Japanese are striking at the communica- 
tions of the United Nations in virtually 
every sea—in the Atlantic, the Barents 
Sea, the Mediterranean, the Pacific, and 
the Indian Ocean. And it is on the weakest 
spot in the Allied war effort—merchant 
shipping—that the hardest blows are fall- 
ing. 

The harsh fact is that ever since Pearl 
Harbor, Allied losses in merchant ships 
have been extremely heavy and, if any- 


thing, are still on the increase. No official | 


estimates of the tonnage involved have 
been revealed. But sinkings probably top 
the war’s previous high of 589,000 tons a 








The bridge of ships: The weakest spot in the war effort of the United Nations 


month. Off the American coasts, at least 
114 vessels have been sunk since Dec. 7. 

Every front has felt the strain imposed 
by these losses. Java fell primarily because 
of it, and Australia’s position has improved 
only because of the diversion of shipping 
from other areas. The problem of the 
British in the Indian Ocean has been made 
worse by the shortage of vessels, while the 
new Japanese naval and air attacks will 
further complicate the situation. 

Shipping has likewise been the great 
bottleneck in the delivery of supplies to 
the Russians and to the British. There is 
a favorable side to the picture here, how- 
ever. The North Atlantic routes have been 
so well guarded that sinkings have been 
cut to a minimum. Raids such as that 
staged by the British against St. Nazaire 
and the new Commando onslaught re- 
ported to have been made on Narvik have 
also eased the problem. The worst losses 
are now occurring off the American coasts. 

To maintain their far-flung lines of 
communication the United Nations have 
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WAR TIDES 





The Barents Sea, Watery Battlefield of the North 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


D uring the coming summer months 
of the fateful year 1942, the Barents 
Sea should become an area for intensive 
operations. Russia needs war supplies. 
Sea transportation for both Britain and 
America to the head of the Persian Gulf 
is still open, but it is long and slow. The 
shortest approach from America to Arch- 
angel—free from ice in the summer—and 
to Murmansk—open all the year—lies 
past Iceland and through the Barents. 
This is also the direct approach for 
British supplies bound for Russia. 

However, the Nazis in Norway are now 
favorably placed to effect a strong air 
and sea opposition to shipping running 
the waters between Iceland and Arch- 
angel. In view of the heavy Nazi offensive 
almost certain to take place in the vicini- 
ty of Norway’s northern waters, how un- 
fortunate it is that the British could not 
have held all of Norway north of Narvik, 
instead of letting it pass into Nazi hands. 

For some time fate has pointed a finger 
toward the waters between Iceland and 
Archangel as being an area where sea 
operations were likely to intensify. When 
Spitsbergen was raided by the Allied 
forces in September 1941, only coal 
seemed involved. The Nazis jeered at a 
move which brought the British nearer 
to the North Pole. Now Spitsbergen has 
an additional significance for whatever 
power holds it. The distance from the 
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Aa Fiord 








South Cape to the North Cape is only 
330 miles, and it should be as feasible to 
establish air bases on Spitsbergen as it 
was on icy Greenland. 

When the Bismarck went to the bot- 
tom, trying to cut the sea lanes between 


America and Iceland, it was a warning. 


that similar ventures might be more 
successful could Nazi forces operate in 
waters where they would be covered by 
aircraft. The Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and 
Prinz Eugen could accomplish more by 
moving back into Baltic waters, and, 
when ready, sneaking up the coast of 
Norway. There they had the new, well- 
fortified naval base of Trondheim to fall 
back upon. Better air cover for their com- 
ing sea operations could be given all along 
the coast of Norway than they could 
hope to get by operating from Brest, 
under constant air attack. 

From the German viewpoint, oil ex- 
penditures would be less in operating 


from Norway’s bases than in ranging the © 


Atlantic, and there was always the fate of 
the Bismarck to consider. So that was 
why, in a well conceived and daring 
move, the German ships at Brest moved 
east Feb. 12. 

Recently other incidents have occurred. 
The Germans moved a striking force con- 
sisting of the Tirpitz, one pocket battle- 
ship, and a cruiser to Trondheim. In the 
opensea north of Trondheim, in bad weath- 
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How the Germans hid the Tirpitz, their ace card in the naval war in the Barents Sea 


POO 4 


er for air work, the Tirpitz was attacked 
by British torpedo planes. She evidently 
was not hit, for late reports put her in 
Aa Fiord, 100 miles north of Trondheim. 
Official British photographs show that 
the battleship has been anchored mid- 
way up the fiord —which because of 
shoals, has few good anchorages—sur- 
rounded by torpedo nets and camou- 
flaged to blend in with the surrounding 
hills. The Tirpitz has been placed so 
close to an overhanging cliff as to make 
it practically immune to aerial bombing. 


The Russians long have been aware 
of the possibilities of the Arctic seas and 
adjacent coasts. Murmansk is their im- 
portant northern naval base. Before the 
Stalin Canal froze they had evidently 
moved submarines and torpedo craft to 
this port. For some time they have waged 
war with much success against Nazi 
shipping probably bound for Petsamo, 
in Finland. This.latter port has the ear- 
marks of a modern Gibraltar. It is easily 
defended, carries water for the deepest 
draft ships, and is likely a spot from 
which Nazi submarines operate. 

In the Barents Sea March 29, a con- 
voy with supplies destined for Mur- 
mansk, was attacked by Axis destroyers 
and submarines, in a snowstorm. The 
British cruiser Trinidad and destroyer 
Eclipse were damaged, but returned to 
port while one Axis destroyer was sunk 
and three U-boats badly damaged or 
sunk. The convoy got through safely but 
the fact that the British are now forced 
to protect their ships with cruisers and 
destroyers—and may be soon forced to 
use battleships—shows the increasing im- 
portance of the Barents Sea. 
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somewhere between 25,000,000 and 30,- 
000,000 tons of shipping. Any reduction 
below this figure would have immediate 
consequences on one front or another. Yet 
losses are at a rate in excess of 5,000,000 
tons a year. To meet this drain and trans- 


port the vastly increased quantities of 
munitions now available, the United Na- 
tions expect to build some 11,000,000 tons 
of merchantmen in 1942—8,000,000 tons 
in the United States and the rest mostly 
in Britain and the dominions. 


The letting of contracts for the last of 
2,300 ships envisaged in the American 
program was announced on April 2. But 
the shipyards are not turning out vessels 
at any 8,000,000-ton-a-year rate as yet. 
About one ship a day is now going down 
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the ways, with two a day scheduled for 
summer. Full production will mean four 
launchings a day. But the scale of the 
war has now convinced Washington that 
even this rate of production must be 
stepped up to allow the United Nations to 
bring their full power to bear on all fronts. 


Significance 


It is primarily the shipping shortage that 
causes the disputes among the United Na- 
tions on how much strength shall be con- 
centrated on each front. It also lies be- 
hind the arguments over the advisability 
of opening a second front in Europe. A 
British spokesman last week intimated that 
it would not be possible for the Allies to 
attack in Europe because there simply 
were not enough ships. 

In the United States the lack of mer- 
chantmen has led to the establishment of 
a system of priorities on shipments to 
various parts of the world. Russia long 
ago received first preference. Yet so keen 
has been the struggle to obtain freighters, 
that two weeks ago the President had to 
issue an official letter that again put the 
Soviet first. The War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the Rockefeller 
South American bloc had all made such 
efforts to get vessels for their own purposes 
that only the President’s personal inter- 
vention settled the struggle. 

Priorities for other fronts than the Rus- 
sian do not work on any regular basis. But 
an educated guess would put them in about 
this order. The region favored after the 
Soviet is the Middle East, with ship- 
ments routed to Freetown, in British 
Sierra Leone, for further transportation 
by land and air. After Freetown come 
Alaskan ports, and then Australia, fol- 
lowed by Britain. South America is 
last on the list except for ships carry- 
ing copper, manganese, and other vital 
raw materials. 

A final exasperating angle for the United 
States lies in the fact that planes, guns, 
and soldiers are being produced at a rate 
considerably greater than the capacity of 
the merchant marine to transport them to 
the battle zones. This development raises 
the question of whether the entire national 
war effort needs overhauling with greater 
emphasis on ships and less on troops and 
munitions. 








Philippines’ Prince 

Prince Yasuhiko Asaka looks mousy, 
even in the uniform of full general of the 
Imperial Japanese Army. His chin and 
chest recede, and by the most modest 
Japanese standards he is small. 

In a way, however, Prince Asaka is a 
famous man. At home, he is believed to 
have descended indirectly from the gods 
who created Japan. Abroad, he is known 
as the commander of the Japanese force 
which in December 1937 looted Nanking 








Acme 
Philippine Governor General: 
Prince Yasuhiko Asaka 


of its riches and raped 12,000 women. 
While the orgy was in progress, the Prince 
discreetly remained in his headquarters 
and would not hear, see, or say anything. 
For this achievement, he was recalled to 
Tokyo and promoted to full general. 

More honor was heaped on Asaka last 
week. He was appointed Governor Gen- 
eral of Japan’s new “colony,” the Philip- 
pines, and arrived in Manila in an armored 
plane, escorted by fighters, to assume his 
post. 

Prince Asaka’s arrival coincided with 
intensified action on Bataan, across the 
bay from his new “capital.” With a fury 
yet unseen on this 15-mile front, the Jap- 
anese hurled themselves against the Amer- 
ican positions. Twice they breached the 
front lines, but the American-Filipino 
forces closed around them, wiping out the 
trapped enemy. 

The Japanese also made several fresh 
attempts to land forces on the Manila 
Bay side of the peninsula. Running close 
inshore at night, the Japanese in invasion 
barges opened fire with 75s, in an effort 
to gain a beachhead. But the attacks 
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failed after the shore batteries sank a few 
barges, together with their shrieking occu- 
pants. 

Elsewhere, American-officered Filipino 
forces continued a relentless guerrilla cam- 
paign against the invader. At the Davao 
Gulf on Mindanao Island, one unit burned 
down 22 enemy warehouses crammed with 
food, gasoline, and ammunition. In an- 
other Mindanao raid, a native Sulu unit 
entered the important city of Zamboanga. 

Apart from Mindanao and four other 
islands, the 7,000 islands which form the 
Philippines still remain under the Ameri- 
can flag. Though the natives are puzzled 
by Allied retreats and the failure to bomb 
Tokyo, their loyalty to the United States 
remains unwavering. 

Clark Lee, the big and able Associated 
Press correspondent who had been on 
Bataan, reached Australia during the 
week. Like others who preceded him, he 
refused to disclose the route of his escape. 
Lee, however, revealed that he had trav- 
eled hundreds of miles in the Philippines 
by ship and auto without ever seeing a 
single Japanese. The inland waters, he 
said, remain free, and the enemy appar- 
ently fears to maintain a constant war- 
ship patrol there. He reported: “There are 
dozens of airfields and scores of ports in 
the inner Philippines from which Ameri- 
can planes and ships could operate.” 





Mud and Floods 


A group of correspondents last winter 
took a trip to be remembered for the rest 
of their lives. It was from Kuybishev to 
Moscow; it lasted for days, and much of 
the time the temperature. hovered at 40 be- 
low zero. Last week a few newspapermen 
returned from Moscow to the substitute 
Soviet capital. One of them, Eddy Gil- 
more, described the contrast with the 
winter journey: 

“The great Russian thaw has started, 
turning millions of acres of snow into a 
tremendous sea of slush. After living in and 
riding through the thaw for six days I 
know what the mechanized German Army 
is up against. . . . A tank or automobile 
would have the same chance in this slush as 
a flea in a bath tub of mud mixed with mo- 
lasses. The Russian slush is not the kind 
you put your foot in and then take out and 
kick away. It clings. 

“Riding through one section of the 
country, I saw a man who had jumped off 
the track to let a train go past. He was 
buried to his waist in slush that gripped 
him like quicksand. His comrades came 
along and threw him a rope. As we went 
around a long bend they were trying to 
pull him out.” 

Thus spring comes to Russia in an ava- 
lanche of water and mud. It meant that 
Nazi soldiers could stop singing a mourn- 
ful little ditty that runs: “O Weh im 
Schnee, in Russlands tiefem Schnee” (Alas 
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Guerrilla school: Raw recruits from all over China 


. . . take an intensive 


in the snow, in Russia’s deep snow.) But 
it also meant that the German Army now 
faces weeks of floods and mud—far worse 
than similar conditions that brought such 
bitter complaints from the troopers last 
fall. 

The thaw apparently had little effect in 
halting the Red Army’s offensive. Instead, 
the Russians issued a round robin of re- 
ports, each of which announced a signal 
victory. One told of the slaughter of 22,- 
000 Germans on the Leningrad and Kalinin 
fronts during the last days of March. An- 
other related that in a pincers drive on 
Vyazma and Smolensk, the Russians had 
killed 40,000 Germans in ten days. A third 
claimed that all reserves of the Seven- 


2 


course in marksmanship on the ranges of the school .. . 


-teenth and Sixth Nazi Armies in the 


Kharkov region had been engaged and 
annihilated. And on April 5 a communiqué 
reported that 102 German planes had been 
shot down in a single day. 


Chinese Finger 


The Allied front in Asia stretches from 
the wastelands of Inner Mongolia to the 
jungle-lined shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
It is a ragged, zigzagging line, at some 
places 700 miles from the coast. But at one 
point, just south of Shanghai, it juts out, 
pointing at Japan like an accusing finger. 

This finger worries the Japanese High 





How China’s Fighters Are Trained . .. 


... learn to march in columns .. . 


Triangle photos 


Command. If Japan’s industrial cities are 
ever bombed, the raiders, starting deep in 
Free China, will most probably refuel at 
some secret field in this area before hop- 
ping off to attack their targets. Tokyo 
claims that American technicians have 
been at work on such bases, extending 
runways and building concealed fuel tanks 
and hangars. 

Fear last week led the Japanese to send 
eighteen bombers to blast airfields at two 
small towns in the “finger area.” After the 
raid, Tokyo jubilantly announced that 
planes, runways, and fuel tanks had been 
destroyed and that “the United Nation: 
dream of carrying out bombing raids on 
Japan from China was shattered.” 
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,.. to Harass the Japs Behind Their Lines 





...and go into action in the field after a pep talk from a political leader 


Tokyo also proclaimed “powerful Chi- 
nese forces” had been destroyed in a “major 
operation” in Northern Shantung. This 
area, lying but 100 miles from the Japanese 
naval base at Port Arthur, has supposedly 
been “securely” held by the Japanese since 
the first few weeks of the war with China. 
That after nearly five years fighting should 
still be going on in the Shantung region 
was a tribute to the persistence of Chi- 
nese guerrillas. Although these irregular 
soldiers fight all over China, the best of 
them operate in the northwest and are 
trained in regular schools hidden in the 
desolate loess hills of Shensi Province. 


{ Over a road that was only a dream a few 


months ago bumped one of the first cars to 
make the trip from India to China—an 
American Army jeep. 


Onslaught on India 


It was eight o’clock in the morning, and 
the sun was brilliant. But the town was 
hardly, awake since it was Sunday. Then 
from the clear sky came the roar of motors. 
Wave after wave of planes flashed down. 
As they dived on ships and docks, the em- 
blem of the Rising Sun glittered on their 
wings. . 

That was the way 75 Japanese planes 
attacked Colombo, capital of Ceylon, on 


Triangle 


Easter morning. It was a copy. of the Pearl 
Harbor attack in every detail—except one. 
The defenders were on the alert. 

Even before the last of the raiders 
crossed the island’s shoreline, RAF fight- 
ers pitched into them. With superior planes 
to fly and vengeance in their hearts, the 
British cracked the Japanese formations 
wide open. When the battle was over, only 
18 of the 75 raiders escaped unscathed. 
The twisted remains of 27 enemy craft 
littered the countryside, and 30 other bul- 
let-riddled planes limped across the In- 
dian. Ocean, many of them certain never 
to reach their carriers. The British claimed 
that their own losses were slight and ap- 
parently the Japanese were unable to 
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achieve their objective of knocking out the 
fine harbor of Colombo with its huge dry- 
dock—the biggest between Singapore and 
Durban, South Africa. 

The next morning, a Japanese naval 
force, including an aircraft carrier—prob- 
ably the same one that attacked Colombo 
—staged the first raids on India proper. 
Merchant shipping and harbors were hit at 
two points between Madras and Calcutta. 
The targets were the ports of Cocanada, a 
rice exporting center, and Vizagapatam. 

The raids were preceded by a Tokyo 
proclamation by Premier Hideki Tojo that 
sounded like the announcement of a major 
campaign against India: “Japan has no 
enmity towards the Indian people, but 
Japan decided to attack England, and our 
military objective in India is to smash the 
British interests.” 





Loss of the Langley 


A group of American naval heroes ar- 
rived in San Francisco on April 3 with a 
tale of heroism, tragedy, and comedy in 
the tropical waters between Java and 
Australia. All had been bombed out of their 
ships. All reached the mainland on the 
same day that the Navy belatedly dis- 
closed for the first time the loss of addi- 
tional vessels in the aftermath of the Battle 
of Java. 

The men were officers and: sailors of the 
aircraft tender Langley and the fleet tanker 
Pecos. In stark phrases, Comdr. Robert P. 
McConnell told the story of the Langley 
—how she was “practically smothered” by 
bombs from Japanese planes and sunk on 
Feb. 27. Her survivors, all but about a 
dozen of the crew, were transferred to the 
Pecos, whose skipper, Comdr. Elmer P. 
Abernethy, continued the narrative. The 
Pecos, he revealed, was sunk and two- 
thirds of the men aboard her lost on March 
1 after a four-hour air attack. Abernethy 
estimated that 50 men were killed and 100 
wounded by dive bombing alone, and he 
praised Langley survivors who manned his 
guns as replacements. 

The comedy touches were filled in by 
members of the ship’s crews. G. L. Engle- 
man of San Jose, Calif., told about the last 
moments of the Pecos: “When Lieutenant 
Stone came right near me, I saw that he 
had part of his ear blown off. I says to 
him: ‘Got a little scratch?’ He shakes his 
fist at a wave of planes overhead and 
shouts: ‘Damn them nippers!’ ” 

Engleman jumped for his life, floated 
four or five hours on a raft and was eventu- 
ally picked up-by a destroyer. Aboard he 
met an old shipmate, Frankie Steadline, a 
chief machinist’s mate from New Orleans. 
Engleman added: “Frankie says to me: 
‘What are you hitchhikers doing out 
there?’ Later he says: ‘If you ever get back 
to the States, get me a steak as big as a 
water tender and as thick as a radio man’.” 

One of the Langley’s men, Claude J. 
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Hinds Jr., radioman of Fullerton, Calif., 
told of being awakened aboard the Pecos 
by something which hit him like “one of 
Joe Louis’ punches.” He went on: “I 
looked around and up on .. . the bridge I 
saw Captain McConnell with a gun, look- 
ing for a plane .. . A fellow came floating 
by on an officer’s mattress, hat pulled on 
one side, reclining and smoking a cigarette, 


looking the picture of comfort.” Hinds told © 


how some of the officers, including an en- 
sign named Ditto, cheered up the men after 





naval officer’s description of the destroyer’s 
end: “The last American sailor continued 
to fire the remaining gun with dead and 
wounded all around him. The water came 
steadily higher and finally began creeping 


up the deck. But the gunner kept firing } 


even while the water arose over the base of 
the platform. I saw him still at the gun con- 
trols—loading, aiming, and firing, unaided 
—when the Peary went down stern first.” 
The total loss of life in the Peary and the 
other sinkings was 700 men. ~ 








Japanese leaflets showed Burmese troops avenging .. . 


they had taken to the water: “Why, 75 or 
100 of us ... . were interested for an hour 
at Ditto’s antics as he played with a dead 
flying fish.” 

The sinking of the 11,050-ton Langley 
provided Tokyo propagandists with a 
break—they had officially sunk her on at 
least three separate occasions in the first 
month of the war. It also robbed the Fleet 
of one of its most picturesque ships. Built 
originally as a fleet collier with the electric- 
drive propulsion machinery that was later 
installed in battleships of the Maryland 


and California classes, the Langley served 


from 1921 to 1937 as the Navy’s first ex- 
perimental aircraft carrier. In this role she 
pioneered the fly-on and fly-off technique. 

The Navy also revealed that the 1,193- 
ton destroyer Peary was sunk in an at- 
tack by 72 Japanese bombers and 30 fight- 
ers at Darwin, Australia, on Feb. 19. Lt. 
Comdr. John M. Bermingham, 36-year- 
old New Yorker, went down with his 22- 
year-old four-stacker, which had previous- 
ly survived a heavy bombing attack at 
Cavite, in the Philippines. 

All but 53 of the crew likewise stayed with 
the Peary until the last. George Weller, Chi- 
cago Daily News correspondent, cabled a 


On April 4, the Navy offset the revela- 
tion of the Java losses by announcing that 
in recent actions American submarines had 
sunk a Japanese light cruiser, twice tor- 
pedoed and probably sunk another light 
cruiser and damaged two enemy seaplane 
tenders and three other ships. Two days 
later the Navy told of the torpedoing of an 
additional three Japanese merchantmen. 
This brought the total of Japanese ships of 
all kinds sunk or damaged by American 
naval forces to 135. In addition, the Army 
is estimated to have sunk or damaged 61 
Japanese ships, making a grand total of 
196. 





Australia’s Innings 


A great- wave of optimism and _ hope 
swept over Australia. For the first time in 
weeks the danger of a Japanese invasion 
seemed definitely to be diminishing. Amer- 
ican planes and war materials arrived 
Down Under with increasing speed, while 
more and more United States uniforms 
were seen on the streets. The Australian 
Army was reorganized with high-ranking 
positions going to young, vigorous officers. 
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Hubertus van Mook, Lieutenant Governor 
General of the Netherlands Indies, now in 
Australia, predicted that the Japanese 
would not attempt to invade Australia. 
Maj. Gen. Bazil M. Morris, commander 
at much bombed Port Moresby in New 
Guinea, said he thought the “turning of 
ihe tide” had come. 

In raids on Darwin, the Japanese suf- 
fered disastrous losses, while Allied planes 
struck back at enemy airdromes with re- 
peated success. For example, over one week 


Burmese Front 


Sullen Natives Aid Invaders 
as Allied Setbacks Continue 


The Battle of Burma was fought last 
week on the most active front anywhere in 
the world outside of Russia. It was a story 
of Allied defeats on land, of Japanese 
domination of the air, and of a native pop- 
ulation that appeared almost solidly in 














. the supposed misdeeds of the British Army* 


end 36 Japanese planes were destroyed or 
damaged. The wet season came to an end, 
thus greatly easing the Allied problem of 
organizing the defenses of Northern Aus- 
tralia. Correspondents reported that Allied 
air patrols had increased to such an extent 
that no Japanese invasion fleet could hope 
to approach within three days of ~ coast 
without being spotted. 





Museum Piece 


A London bomb-disposal crew, probing 
into a chimney of the city’s printing works, 
made an odd catch last week. It was one 
of the little 20-pound missiles that the 
Kaiser’s Zeppelins used to drop in night 
raids during the early years of the last 
war. Many of them failed to explode. This 
dud was more exciting to antiquarians 
than to its finders, who are accustomed to 
grappling with Hitler’s 2,000-pound de- 
layed-action bombs. 





*The Burmese inscriptions on the picture on 
the left read: “Enter fully and freely into the 
job of throwing out the English.” The second is 
translated: “Don’t forget the sight of the 
seventeen students killed at Mandalay.” 


favor of the invaders and in some cases 
aided them. 

There was almost nothing good about 
the news of the land fighting. After hold- 
ing the Japanese at bay for a week, the 
Chinese force at fire-ravaged Toungoo fell 
back to positions north of the city. Their 
escape across the Sittang River under 
withering Japanese fire was made possible 
by a feint planned by their chief, Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell. 

Unperturbedly puffing a cigarette in a 
long holder, Joe Stilwell arrived at the 
front in an armored car, guarded only by 
two Americans armed with submachine 
guns. He held a hurried conference in 
Chinese with his aides, and then ordered 
an attack to cover the withdrawal. The 
meeting was interrupted by a Japanese air 
raid, which sent the general scurrying to 
shelter in a shallow ditch. 

In Western Burma, in the broad, heat- 
baked Irrawaddy River Valley, the news 
from the British defenders was still worse, 
Prome, gateway to oil fields whose output 
is three times that of Japan, was aban- 
doned. But even on the new lines to the 
north of the town, the battered British 


~forces found no respite from constant 


Japanese bombing or from enemy units 
filtering through the countryside with the 
help of Burmese fifth columnists. And 
in a Japanese air raid on Mandalay, the 
center of the city was reported wrecked 
with nearly 8,000 casualties. 

Air 

Both the British and the Chinese were 
fighting virtually without air support. In 
Chungking, Gen. Claire Chennault, chief 
of the American Volunteer Group of pilots, 
admitted that a series of Japanese raids a 
fortnight ago on the airfield at Magwe, 
north of Prome, had destroyed 30 RAF 
planes on the ground, plus some belonging 
to the AVG. As a result, the Americans had 
been reduced to a few hit-and-run raids 
with their battered P-40s while the RAF 
appeared to have been knocked out of the 
air. 

Optimism nevertheless lit up Chennault’s 
hard-bitten features as he talked. He cate- 
goricaily stated that the Allies would soon 
regain air supremacy over Burma. and 
promised that reinforcements were on the 
way. Presumably, the fighter planes needed 
to beat the Japanese had already reached 
India and were in the process of being 
transferred to the Burmese and Chinese 
fronts. 

The Japanese were made painfully aware 
of the arrival of Flying Fortresses in In- 
dia. A force of the great bombers set ablaze 
the docks at Rangoon, which Japan was 
repairing as its main supply base in Burma. 
This followed by one night a heavy attack 
on the Andaman Islands, Bay of Bengal 
home of convicts and pygmies, which the 
Japanese seized two weeks ago. At Port 
Blair, chief city on the islands, the Ameri- 
cans set a Japanese cruiser on fire and 
damaged two transports. 


Burmese 


“The local population as a whole ap- 
pears to be actively in support of the 
enemy.” This statement came from none 
other than Harold R. L. G. Alexander, the 
British commander in Burma, who has 
just been made a full general. The situa- 
tion it revealed has been a major handicap 
to the Allies in all the countries in the Far 
East, where the native populations have 
looked on the struggle with apathy or out- 
right hostility. It is in Burma that this at- 
titude is most pronounced and the reasons 
behind it most easily explained. 

._ The Burmese is Asia’s Irishman. He is 
hot-tempered, happy-go-lucky, ever against 
the restraint of authority. He is quick to 
draw his knife, a razor-sharp instrument 
called a dah that is used for everything 
from cutting dough to chopping off a foe’s 
head. 

The hatreds the Burmese bears for the 
alien in his country are dark and deep. He 
abhors the Chinese, who monopolize trade. 
He detests the Hindus, who compete with 
him for manual jobs, rob him through 
usury, and seize his land by foreclosing 
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mortgages. And, above all, the British are 
to the Burmese the symbol of alien 
yoke: 

For decades, this hatred has been sim- 
mering in Burmese hearts. Last December 
it boiled over. From the opening shot of 
the war, the Burmese fifth columnists have 
been helping the invader—as guides, spies, 
and saboteurs. From time to time British- 
officered Burmese troops have laid down 
their arms in the heat of battle or have 
gone over to the foe when the Japanese 
dropped provocative leaflets from the air 
(see cuts, pages 22 and 23). 

This treachery reflects years of intelli- 
gent, painstaking Japanese intrigue. Never 
exceeding 1,000 in number, the Japanese 
nonetheless organized a network of fifth 
columnists. The back rooms of Japanese 
consulates, photo shops, stores, dentists’ 
offices, and even barbershops became 
centers of subversive activity, ranging 
from espionage to anti-British and anti- 
Chinese whispering campaigns. 

Japan’s agents found ready allies among 
Burmese nationalists, including former 
Premier U Saw. Other ready recruits for 
the Japanese agents have been the pongyis, 
or monks. These influential, if ignorant, 
men were wooed by Japan through its own 
Buddhist monks, who made “pilgrimages” 
to Burma. Through the pongyi, Japan’s 
propaganda reached every Burmese who 
ever gave a monk a handful of rice to gain 
everlasting salvation in the worlds be- 
yond. 

Though many pongyi were rounded up 
after the outbreak of the war, enough were 
left to do great damage. Fliers of the AVG 
have repeatedly complained that the Jap- 
anese raids on their secret fields have al- 
ways followed visits by the yellow-robed 
monks. : 

All in all, Burmese resentment has as- 
sumed many ugly forms, from treachery 
to attacks on pitiful refugees fleeing north- 
ward from Rangoon. With each Allied re- 
verse, the number of Burmese helping the 
foe rose, until last week 4,000 natives 
joined the Japanese in a single engage- 
ment on the Prome front against General 
Alexander’s hard-pressed British. : 





Setting Suns 


American, French, and British planes 
which flew side by side in the last war 
carried on their wings the Allied insignia 
of concentric circles. Shortly after the 
Armistice the United States changed back 
to the prewar marking which our planes 
have carried ever since: a white star with 
a red center on a circular blue field. But 
in the skies which swarm with blood-red 
Rising Suns, that red circle on United 
States aircraft has tended to draw the fire 
of our allies. Washington announced last 
week that from now on American planes 
based in Australia will bear only the blue 
field with its white star. 





British Combine 
Alexander, Burma commander 


Island Fortress 


Ever since Field Marshal Albert Kessel- 
ring was made chief of the Luftwaffe in 
Italy two months ago (Newsweek, Feb. 
16), the author of the Nazi blitzes against 
Warsaw and Coventry has been seeking to 
pulverize Malta into submission. But the 
tight little British isle, which has with- 
stood about 1,300 raids since the war be- 
gan, has met the heavy bombing attacks 
with equally powerful fighter plane and 
anti-aircraft gunfire resistance. 

Two Allied soldiers—an American ser- 
geant and a British officer—arrived in 
North Africa last week after watching 
some of the latest Malta bombings, includ- 
ing one series of raids on April 1 in which 
the British knocked sixteen Axis raiders 
out of the air without loss to themselves. 
Both eyewitnesses agreed that Malta’s or- 
deal was worse than anything London 
had ever experienced. But both felt 
that the island was practically impreg- 
nable. . e 

Their comments: The American—“The 
Germans came over in waves, sometimes 


-75 at a’time, but they just could. not get 


through. The bravest attempted’ to pierce 
the barrage but rarely got through in one 
piece, while'the majority of the dive bomb- 
ers pulled out well above 1,000 feet and 
their bombs fell harmlessly clear.” 

The Briton—“I don’t believe the Ger- 
mans can take Malta as they did Crete. 
As long as we can keep it supplied with 
ammunition, Malta is like a huge battle- 
ship anchored in the middle of the Medi- 
terranean. It has guns pointed in all di- 
rections and toward the sky.” 

These judgments were back up by a ra- 
dio broadcast from Berlin. In it a German 
general indicated that the Axis had already 
made some sort of attempt to invade the 


island fortress. He said: “Malta really is 
a stronghold—not one of the Italian special 
troops who attempted to attack Malta 
from the sea has returned. 


Lubeck Coventrized 


Fierce Raids on Continent 


Mark RAF’s 24th Birthday 





The Royal Air Force first sprouted 
wings on April 1, 1918, in the midst of the 
heaviest German offensive of the last war, 
It was created on the recommendation of 
a committee headed by Gen. (now Field 
Marshal) Jan Christiaan Smuts, South 
Africa’s greatest soldier, who foresaw the 
day when “aerial operations with their . ., 
destruction of industrial and populous 
centers on a vast scale” might become ihe 
chief means of war. Made completely inde. 
pendent of the army and navy, the RAF 
took over both the Royal Flying Corps 
and the Royal Naval Air Service, whose 
bickering and intense competition for men 
and matériel had inspired the demand for 
a separate air arm. 

Last week the RAF celebrated its 24th 
birthday. It was bigger than it had ever 
been during the last war, with an esti- 
mated 750,000 men against a 1918 peak 
of 300,000. It had at least as many planes 
as the Luftwaffe. And it was battering the 
Reich and the occupied countries with a 
series of raids that for destructive effect 
probably surpassed the German aerial at- 
tacks against Britain during the winter of 
1940-41. 

In the daytime,. fast Hurricanes, con- 
verted into bombers, whizzed down on air- 
dromes and industrial targets in Northern 
France, while escorting fighters drove of 
the newest Nazi Focke-Wulf pursuit ships. 
At night the 30-ton Stirlings of the Bomb- 
er Command plastered targets in Germany 
itself and made a heavy attack on the 
Matford truck factory at Poissy, 10 miles 
northwest of Paris. The moon outlined the 
former Ford subsidiary like a silvery citadel 
on the banks of the Seine and the British 
claimed that it had been wrecked nearly 
as completely as the Renault plant, where 
the French admitted the damage amounted 
to $140,000,000. 

On the eve of its anniversary the RAF 
struck one of the fiercest blows of the war. 
Giant British bombers roared over Liibeck, 
an important port on the Baltic where sup- 
plies for the German Armies in Russia :nd 
Norway are transshipped. The terrible 
“block bombs,” which shatter entire rows 
of buildings, ripped up the center of the 
ancient Hanseatic town and the Germans 
tasted the grapes of wrath as the Rathaus 
and. the Marien-kirche, gems of medicval 
architecture, crumbled into brick dust. 

The raid was a disaster that no propa- 
ganda could conceal and the Nazi press 
coined the slogan: “We shall never forget 
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.. WAR TIDES units, two on the Prome front and one on ; 
Malta the Toungoo front, one on the Thailand 
F border based on Chiengmai, and two in 
a ‘ local reserve in the Rangoon-Moulmein } 
Burma—Key to India and China area. The Japanese are also credited with 
thirteen divisions in China and six in } 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired Java. ) 
On the Burma ‘front, the Japanese are 
nent The Burma front has stolen the Nations do not force her to-battle on a deployed along the line Prome-Toungoo, 
military show in the Far East. In China, front of their choosing. both of which are in their hands. The 
there is more or less a stalemate war, But all of Japan’s island fronts are now drive from the south is in two columns, 
suted with local victories claimed periodically of minor importance compared witl that one following the Irrawaddy directed in 
if the by both sides. On the Bataan Peninsula, on the Asiatic mainland in the Burma the first instance on the oil fields, and the } 
ie fighting continues spasmodically. In the theater, where she apparently is mobiliz- _ other up the valley of the Sittang along § 
* of Indies, a few Dutch commands, hidden ing for her spring campaign. Burma, the railway. Although both immediate 
Field away in mountain strongholds, are fight- slightly smaller than Texas, is wedged in objectives are Mandalay, the movements 
South ing on. And the comparatively slow prog- between India and Thailand, with Tibet are designed ultimately to cut the supply 
7 te ress of the Japanese in New Guinea and China on the north and northeast. lines to the north leading to India. 
. would indicate that their blitz drive off | Under the present military situation its ’ 
a the Asiatic Continent has been spent or geostrategical position makes it the vital The importance of Burma is meas- 
se ihe at least slowed down to a sluggish pace link in the supply line to China’s Army, ured by its oil fields and in its being the 
& ha due to enemy opposition, the necessity and to the combined effort of the British gateway to India from the east. A wedge 
RAF for consolidation of gains, and to inherent and Chinese forces. ; driven here to the Tibet border would 4 
Cor : difficulties arising from long lines of com- So it would seem that the estimated isolate China and cut her off from our ) 
P munication and supply to the vast and Japanese strategy calls for an all-out Lend-Lease supplies arriving via India. 
ied widely separated areas that now consti- offensive in Burma, where the military It would prevent cooperative action be- 
d 4 ra tute their several fronts. actions so far have been nothing more _ tween the Chinese and British forces, and 
hos However, any estimate of the Japanese than outpost engagements campared with endanger the right flank of the Chinese }$ 
5 o4th situation must include all fronts, whether the battle now in the making. Here Armies. Burma in the hands of the in- 
i they be major or minor, active or passive, Japan has air superiority, has enlisted vader would be a direct threat to Chung- 
ms real or potential. The Japanese strategical large numbers of natives, and massed king and the entire structure of the $ 
Eon and battle positions can be noted on the about five divisions with mechanized Chiang Kai-shek Government. 
| aoe accompanying map. On the east face of , 
mad the circle sector shown lies Japan’s vulner- , 
ng the TA} able 3,500-mile sea front; along the 5,000- 
pile mile are, pivoted on the Solomon and 
effect Andaman Islands, stretches her new 
ial at- Ti island empire, and on the west face is 
iter of her 3,500-mile land front. . 
So far, Japan’s gains may be classed as ) 
» COD” i) economic and strategic. But she is far 
= from having gained her ultimate ob- 
pthom jectives in this extended area of sea, 
ve of land, and air; in fact, she is barely on 
ships. it the edge of her future battlefields, as- . 
Bomb- suming she continues her drives in the ’ 
Eman direction of Australia, India, and Siberia. 
ol the ) To halt now would be perilous to her 
) miles } plans. She must win on all fronts while ' 
ed the \ she has the advantage of position, and 
citadel ) that is why the passage of time is more . « 
British deadly to her forces than the fire of paciric of 
nearly Ti hostile bombs and bullets. At this time Mest 
where i Japan holds the initiative as well as 
ounted ) interior lines, dominates her war gained 
) areas, and controls her tenuous sea and 
> RAF HR Gi, lanes. Therefore, she can transfer her 
1e Wal. HA troops with little danger to and from ( 
iibeck, ) the battle fronts, switch from offensive 
re SUP’ Hi to defensive action, or conversely, and 
va and ) can concentrate her main effort at will in Newsweek map—Starworth ¢ 
on } any one direction as long as the United Burma, key battlefield in Japan’s strategic triangle } 
‘e rows Hi ) 
of th "r= = iceie i aes 
ermans @@Liibeck.” The death toll was estimated at house, the scene of his novel “Budden- one German town after another pure hell. 
athaus nore than 200 with many bodies still brooks.” Liibeck is a typical example and the Ger- 
edicval Mburied in the wreckage. The wounded were NEwsweEEk’s London correspondent ca- mans have not yet ceased yelping about 
ust. umbered in the thousands, 10,000 were bled this explanation of the significance of _ the terrific bombardment. Some pilots said 
propa- H™made homeless, and 3,000 houses were de- the Liibeck raid: “It seems that the RAF the damage inflicted was 50 per cent worse 
i_press MBtroyed. Among them was Thomas Mann’s _has adopted a new bombing policy—giving than that suffered by Coventry and the 
> forget : 
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Ringside Seat at a Darwin Air Raid 


by JOHN LARDNER 


D ARWIN, AUSTRALIA—It was early 
afternoon of a blistering day, blue above 
and motionless green below, when our 
truck passed an Australia soldier who 
jerked his thumb significantly toward 
the heavens. A moment later a siren 
sounded, and our driver pulled the truck 
abruptly off the road and under the thin 
shelter of a gum tree. We jumped out 
and looked upward. At first there was 
nothing but the zooming sound of planes 
on the horizon. After a few minutes we 
heard the rattle of machine-gun fire 
above; then we saw the Japanese bomb- 
ers high and black on the fringe of 
a fat cloud bank. Anti-aircraft guns 
opened up nearby with six quick puffs 
of shellfire at the cloud’s edge, and it 
seemed as though one of the planes 
had been pulled magnetically into the 
line of fire. In the fraction of an 
instant it was a ball of orange flame 
sailing downward into the sea close at 
hand. One wing was blown off at a 
slight angle, and it looked like a Fourth 
of July fire balloon descending in ashes. 


When the boys came directly over- 
head, we dove under the truck and 
peeked out in time to see two more 
bombers hurtling with smoking wakes 
on the eastern horizon. Our driver 
scratched his neck enthusiastically. 
“Like shooting ducks,” he said, in a 
phrase now immortalized by air warfare. 
He turned to inspect his rifle after the 
fashion of men accustomed to bearing 
arms, and cursed as grease from the 
truck’s intestines smudged his cheek. 
Meanwhile, the bombers disappeared 
with the guns of P-40s chattering at 
them from behind the clouds. A few 
Japanese dive bombers came into view 
at some distance; then they too made 
off in hot haste. 

I didn’t hear the official box score till 
later, but Darwin’s veteran observers 
knew immediately that it was a good 
day’s shooting. When the all-clear 
sounded 35 minutes after the start of 
the raid, you saw on every face the in- 
describable look of satisfaction that 
comes when a savage enemy is seen 
savagely hurt. “Drives you nuts when 
you watch them go off flying in forma- 
tion, their tails at you,” said the driver. 
“But when the bullets have eyes like 
today and you see ’em falling, it gives 


you a wallop closer up from your shoes.” 


We had been at the edge of the town 
of Darwin when the raid drove us off 
the road. Leaving the truck, your cor- 
respondent walked in hot sunlight down 
the steaming main street of this town 
which bears Australia’s first slight 
wounds of war. Darwin is divorced by 
jungle scrub and wasteland from richer 
country to the south and east. It was 
called by some Australians in: bygone 
years a “disgrace to Australia” because 
of the angry equatorial temper of its 
climate and its citizens who, in the hey- 
day of the meat industry here, made 
other labor struggles look tame. The 
main street has a cosmopolitan clap- 
board flavor all its own, although war 
has cleared the town of dispensable 
elements. 

You can walk down the street read- 
ing signboards which tell you to what 
extent Darwin was any comer’s town. 
On one corner, Sun Cheong Loong did 
business as a tobacconist, patent-medi- 
cine agent, draper, and outfitter. Across 
the street is the austere headquarters 
of Thomas Brown, Ltd., and next to 
him the Soleres Kafcaloudes, whose 
building also houses P. H. Mendis, pearl 
merchant, and the Blue Bell Squash 
Shop. The Mura Japanese Photographic 
Studio, now very empty, stands next to 
Barney Chan’s Oriental Café, Pastry a 
Specialty. Hard by is the American 
Service Co., All Kinds of “Hamburgers,” 
and a doorway inside which you could 
hire an auxiliary launch, the Violet, to 
let by the day or hour. Next door to 
Man Fong Lau & Co., the Moonlight 
Café advertises late suppers. Across 
from Don Gordon’s Hotel stands the 
emporium of Kyriakos, “Zero in the 
Tropics Tropical Delicatessen. And Cold 


- Suppers.” 


Now with the rainy season over, 
and the dry heat softened by a sea 
breeze, Darwin strikes the American 
observer as a town that might have 
been a successful resort in peacetime. 
But Australians have kept away, except 
for air travelers going to and from 
foreign parts, and they probably knew 
what they were doing. Entirely apart 
from steady visitations of Japanese and 
the hungry fire which fills the air to 
meet them, the town has a sinister 
quality that seems to say: “Don’t come 
here for peace or pleasure.” 








Bomber Command makes no secret of the 
fact that Liibeck will seem as nothing 
when compared with what is in store for 
other German towns. Raiding never broke 
the morale of the British. It remains to be 
seen whether the Germans can take it. 
They will certainly get plenty of practice.” 

There is nothing the British would like 
better than for the Luftwaffe to attempt 
retaliatory bombing against Britain, thus 
drawing off bombers that can be ill-spared 
from other fronts. The Germans did make 
a fairly heavy raid on British coastal towns 
on April 2. But it seemed to be something 
of an exception. The Nazis have already 
admitted that they don’t think area bomb. 
ing pays. On April 3, a German spokesman 
also confessed that British night-fighter 
planes, equipped with radio-locator devices, 
shot down a prohibitively high proportion 
of the German bombers. And he empha- 
sized that the Nazis did not have similarly 
equipped craft. 





Birth at Sea 


The woman went into labor four hours 
after the lifeboat cast off. She had bruised 
her legs badly when the second Axis tor- 
pedo shook the ship and sent her sprawling 
down a gangway. And now she lay on a 
water cask, shielded behind a piece of sail 
and thoroughly soaked by 15-foot waves 
that pitched the boat about like a cork. 

The doctor did what he could. His side 
ached agonizingly, for he had fallen from 
the side of the ship into the boat and 
broken two ribs. He had no instruments— 
only a little gauze and disinfectant from 
the boat’s emergency kit. Finally the 8 
pound baby boy was born. The doctor 
wrapped him in a turban offered by one 
of the women survivors. The stoic mother 
tucked the infant inside her lifebelt, “like a 
kangaroo’s pouch,” and tried to nurse him. 

After 40 tossing, dousing hours, a res- 
cuing Navy warship drew alongside and 
the near-naked baby was handed up to a 
sailor on deck. “I have never seen an ex- 
pression on any one’s face like that on the 
face of that seaman,” the doctor remarked 
afterward. The mother climbed almost un- 
aided up a cargo net, walked forward, and 
took a shower befcre going to bed. 

That was the amazing story disclosed 
last week after the Navy had deposited 89 
survivors from the torpedoed ship at Nor- 
folk, Va. The narrators were the mother 
herself, stocky, 28-year-old Mrs. Desanka 
Mohorovicic, wife of a Yugoslav consular 
attaché in New York and mother also 
of a 29-year-old daughter, Visna; and her 
impromptu obstetrician, Dr. H. L. Conly 
of Brooklyn. All were resting in hospital 
beds, but neither Mrs. Mohorovicic nor het 
newborn child—already named Jesse Ropet 
—seemed the worst for their experience. 
Dr. Conly termed her “a brave, lovely 
woman.” Speaking English, she sighed: 
“We're here, we're well—grace de Dieu. 
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Confusion Hampering Growth 
of the Home Guard Movement 


Many State Units Set Up, 
but Lack of Cohesion Prompts 
Centralization Efforts 


Down Fifth Avenue in New York April 
4, 30,000 men, women, and children 
marched in Gotham’s greatest military pa- 
rade since the victory celebration of Per- 
shing and his home-coming AEF in 1919. 
Across the’ continent in San Francisco next 
day, other thousands paraded up Market 
Street in a Win-the-War demonstration 
stressing the V-for-Victory theme. Else- 
where from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
other observations were held over the 
Easter week end to commemorate the en- 
try of the United States into the last war 
April 6, 1917. It was Army Day 1942. 

The ceremonies spotlighted the growth, 
in less than two years since the fall of 
France, of the nation’s armed forces from 
little more than a policing detachment to 
the formidable status of well-trained and 
fully equipped divisions fast girdling the 
globe. In June 1940 there was not a single 





fully equipped combat division in the 
United States. There were three scattered 
infantry divisions of the regular army—on 
paper. Armored forces and air units were 
of similar fabric. 

Today overseas garrisons shield the At- 
lantic from Iceland to Dutch Guiana, while 
the’ Pacific defense line extends from 
Alaska through Hawaii to Australia. With- 
in 21 months, 27 infantry divisions, four 
armored divisions, and two cavalry divi- 
sions have been built up to reasonable war 
efficiency. And the world knows what 
American airmen are doing in the Far East. 

That is a brief picture of the Army. But 
behind the ranks of the Regulars, National 
Guardsmen, and Selectees, there is forming 
another army—the home guard, made up 
of civilians who soldier enough in their 
spare time to partly fill the gap left by the 
departing National Guardsmen. 


Home Guards 


But there is one great weakness in this 
movement—the scattering of effort and the 
lack of cohesion. 


Home guards: Californians enlisted early to replace state troops 
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State guards came into being in June 
1940, after the National Defense Act pro- 
vided: “Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of War may prescribe for discipline 
in training, the organization and mainte- 
nance within any state of military forces 
other than the National Guard is hereby 
authorized while the National Guard is in 
active Federal service.” 

But any idea of coordinated effort was 
tossed to the winds at the outset when the 
groups were placed under state control, 
with the various governors as commanders- 
in-chief. Even the names of these corps 
differ. Thus there is the New York Guard, 
the Illinois Reserve Militia, Michigan 
State Troops, Minnesota Defense Force, 
Florida Defense Force, Kentucky Active 
Militia, Texas Defense Guard, and the 
Alaska Territorial Home Guard. Some out- 
fits tag themselves “guerrillas,” some “min- 
utemen,” some even “vigilantes.” 

The seriousness with which the move- 
ment is being taken, however, was illus- 
trated when two retired Army majors shot 
it out on one’s front porch at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., April 2. Maj. William H. Wen- 
strom, 45, was killed in the duel, and his 
wife, standing nearby, suffered fatal in- 
juries from a stray bullet. Maj. Buell 
Hammeit, 44, who told officials he had 
shot in self-defense, suffered a fractured 
pelvis. 

The two men had organized the Santa 
Barbara Home Guard, but disagreed as to 
whether it should be trained as a guerrilla 


group or reorganized along strictly military - 


lines and affiliated with the State Guard. 

The War Department has made no offi- 
cial statement on the various forms of 
home-guard groups. But others have 
pointed out the guerrilla groups’ draw- 
backs. In the first place, the Army is based 
on offensive tactics, while guerrillas are a 
defensive organization. Secondly, the guer- 
rilla is in a precarious position in wartime. 
He hasn’t the rights of a soldier and may 
be executed upon capture. And without 
invasion, a minuteman or home guardsman 
who, while pursuing what he considers his 
duty, shoots someone he considers an 
enemy agent or saboteur, is liable to civil 
prosecution. 

The War Department has consideréd the 
need of military police for guard and anti- 
sabotage duty. Already the Army has 
diverted thousands of its own troops to 
watch over vital war-production plants 
and strategic points of defense. 


Legislation 

The general lack of national leadership, 
coupled with the bickering among state 
groups, led Rep. John M. Costello, Cali- 
fornia Democrat, long ago to suggest 
establishment of a Home Defense Organ- 
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ized Reserve as a component of the Army. 
He first introduced a bill for this on June 
12, 1940, but it died with the session. He 
introduced another on Feb. 12, 1941; the 
War Department thought the proposal un- 
important at the time and submitted an 
adverse report. The measure never left 
the Military Affairs Committee. 

The third Costello effort, made last 
Feb. 25, would recognize state guards as 
legal, local policing units under state law. 
It would also establish home-defense units 
with regular military status within the 
various Army corps areas. Charged with 
defense of those areas, these bodies would 
aid the Army in policing duties of national 
interest. 

Such an organization, Costello main- 
tains, would free for active duty thousands 
of soldiers now policing buildings, bridges, 
power plants, and reservoirs. It would be 
composed of volunteers over 44 not other- 
wise liable immediately for service, of 
Selective Service registrants available for 
part-time duty, and of “such additional 
men for part-time service as may be 
necessary to complete the program of 


the Home Defense Organized Reserve.” 

World War veterans would form the 
backbone of the organization, with retired 
officers relieving the Army of training the 
men. Men volunteering for full-time duty 
would receive commensurate Army pay. 
Part-time volunteers would not be paid. 
While the men would be subject to military 
law while on duty, Costello points out 
that Britain’s Home Guard, after which 
his group is modeled, has found little need 
for rough handling. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of 
War issue from time to time such rules as 
may be needed governing the induction of 
the men. And it adds that all policies 
affecting the organization “shall be pre- 
pared by committees of appropriate 
branches or divisions of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff.” 

The Provost Marshal General’s Office 
has prepared a report on the bill which is 
being studied by the Army. But there will 
be no action until the Army approves, 
and meanwhile the various state groups 
will have to muddle along their individual 
ways. 


Boise Will Be Boise 


The sheriff’s office investigated a fight 
in a Boise, Idaho, dance hall last week. 
When the facts were learned, the case 
was closed with the report: “Looked like 
a man stood up and talked when he should 
have sat down and listened.” 


What War? 


At his April 3 press conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invited the nation to a 
christening contest. The baby was the 
war; the requirements, that the name be 
short and convey the idea that this was 
a war for democracy. He felt that cur- 
rent terms, such as World War II, were 
inadequate. 

Immediately, suggestions by letter and 
telegram snowed on the White House. 
Fight for Freedom, Total War, and Every- 
body’s War were heavy favorites, but the 
ideas ranged all the way from an opti- 
mistic The Last War to such gloomy tags 
as World’s Armageddon and Civilization’s 
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Last Stand. Others: Hell No. 1, The Nec- 
essary War, The Great Crusade, Fight to 
Live, Your War, Global War, War of the 
Continents, War for God-given Rights. 

A Washington bootblack had the sim- 
plest solution. His entry: The War. 





Diplomatic Exchange 


They supped in separate dining rooms, 
rode in separate elevators, even demanded 
bedrooms in separate wings. Every con- 
cession to their national exclusiveness was 
made. Even so, three months of one an- 
other’s presence under the Greenbrier’s 
single roof proved more than the Axis 
diplomats could endure. 

Immigration inspectors, up from the Rio- 
Grande border to guard their luxurious 
retreat from exasperated citizens, heard 
snatches of their talk. Talk of Dobruja, 
of Transylvania, of food requisitions, of 
troop conscriptions; talk of terrible casual- 
ties of the Russian campaign. Talk that 
somehow seemed to feed the hatred the 
Italians, Hungarians, and Bulgarians bore 
their German fellow guests. Talk reflecting 
the contempt the Germans gave them in 
return. 

In White Sulphur Springs, the West 
Virginia village which serves and _ lives 
upon the hotel, moving day—supposedly 
a triple-riveted diplomatic secret — was 
known the moment it was chosen. The 
immigration inspectors, village gossip said, 
questioned how long the veneer of diplo- 
matic training would contain the pent-up 
hates; the State Department also feared 
a clash before very long and was quaking 
lest reprisal for injured Germans be visited 
on United States diplomats at Bad Nau- 
heim. All such talk the department pooh- 
poohed. 

At all events, on Thursday, April 2, 
fourteen Pullmans, six baggage coaches, 
two diners, and two locomotives backed 
into the Chesapeake & Ohio station at 
White Sulphur Springs. FBI agents probed 
cushions for bombs, tested wheels and 
couplings for sabotage, and pronounced 
the equipment safe. By 10 p.m., every 
Italian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian. at the 
Greenbrier, 237 men, women, and children 
in all, had boarded the train to Asheville, 
N. C., 312 miles away. Minister-coun- 
selors claimed the compartments; first 
secretaries the lower singles; the hoi polloi 
of clerical and domestic help took the 
upper berths. 

Perched on the flank of one of the Great 
Smokies outside Asheville stands the Grove 
Park Inn, famous for its daily gift of an 
apple to every guest. Confident of the 
physical well-being of its wards, the de- 
partment looked to the spiritual needs of 
its wards, arranging for mass to be said 
in the hotel auditorium on Easter and 


y every Sunday until the delegation was 


exchanged. 
For 40 hours, meantime, 500-odd Ger- 
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mans had the Greenbrier to themselves. 
Then, at 2 p.m., Saturday, over the wind- 
ing spur from Hot Springs, Va., came new 
bunkmates. Three hundred and _ thirty 
strong, Japanese were packed four to a 
seat in five day coaches, their trunks filling 
five baggage cars ahead, their ambassador, 
Kichisaburo Nomura, and their special 
envoy, Saburo Kurusu, bringing ‘up the 
rear in the spacious grandeur of a Pullman 
car. ; 

Small annoyances had intruded on the 
Japs at Hot Springs. Golf was denied them 
on the ground of insufficient police to 
patrol the course; walks beyond the im- 
mediate environs of the Homestead hotel 
were ruled out-of-bounds. At the Green- 
brier, the department said, the restrictions 
would continue in full force. 

Asked why then a transfer, officials said 
it enabled the Homestead to reopen to its 
regular clientele at the spring season’s 
height, gave the Greenbrier a slightly lower 
overhead with 330 Japs replacing 237 
Europeans, and, by enabling these last to 
part company with the Herrenvolk, re- 
ciprocated in part the favor granted Unit- 
ed States delegations in Rome, Budapest, 
and Sofia of assembling in Lisbon beyond 
the Gestapo’s reach. 





Tarnished Silver Shirt 


Drive on Seditious Citizens 
Continues With Pelley Arrest 


A writer of Hollywood scripts and au- 
thor of four novels (entitled “The Greater 
Glory,” “The Fog,” “Drag,” and “Golden 
Rubbish”) announced in 1928 that on a 
still evening he had died and remained 
dead for seven minutes, during which he 
spoke illuminatingly with inhabitants of 
the other world. 

Nothing much was heard from William 
Dudley Pelley again until Jan. 31, 1933— 
the day after Adolf Hitler came to power 
in Germany. Then he organized a legion 
called the Silver Shirts and declared he 
would be America’s “White King.” The 
short man with the little goatee professed 
to have held “clairaudient” conversations 
with the Fihrer, in which they compared 
notes via thought waves. 

From the Galahad Press in Asheville, 
N.C., which he had founded in 1931, Pel- 
ley issued several magazines and pamphlets 
full of anti-Semitism and _ pseudo-bibli- 
cal inspirations. The press went bankrupt 
in 1934, and Pelley was convicted of stock 


Noble visited Jones—now both are in jail for sedition . 
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fraud .and put on probation for five years. 
But through the Friendship Press ‘in 
Noblesville, Ind., he started publishing a 
new organ called The Galilean. As rabid 
as his earlier outpourings, this helped ‘him 
boost ‘his following throughout the 1930s. 
Later the Dies committee, before which 
Pelley appeared voluntarily in 1940, 
summed up his Silver Shirts as “probably 
the largest, best financed, and certainly 
the best publicized” of all subversive 
groups investigated. But North Carolina 
nabbed him again immediately after his 
Dies: testimony and eventually sentenced 
him to two to three years in jail for vio- 
lating the good-behavior proviso of his 
parole; he went free on bond pending an 
appeal. 

This January The Galilean climaxed its 
career with the opinion that the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the German 
and Italian declarations of war served the 
United States right. When the Post Office 
Department protested these utterances, 
the magazine suspended publication and 
Pelley announced he was retiring tempo- 
rarily to devote himself to “metaphysical 
exploration.” 

For this occupation the 52-year-old agi- 
tator may have more time than he had an- 
ticipated: at 9:20 a.m. April 4, FBI agents 
seized him at the home of a friend and fi- 
nancial backer, George Fisher, in Darien, 
Conn. Charged with attempting to aid 
enemies of the United States and “to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, and 
refusal of duty in the military and naval 
forces of the United States,” he faces a 
maximum twenty years in jail and a 
$10,000 fine. 

A few days earlier, Federal authorities 
in California jailed Robert Noble and Ellis 
O. Jones on similar sedition charges. Both 
active isolationists before the war, the 44- 
year-old Noble and the 65-year-old Jones 
had operated the Friends of Progress 
movement for National Socialism in this 
country. 

At public meetings in California after 
Dec. 7, both had praised the Japanese 
for their victories, demanded impeach- 
ment of President Roosevelt, and charged 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur with deserting 
his troops in the field. 

The pair have found themselves at odds 
with authority before. Under his real name 
of Robert N. Coker, Noble was discharged 
dishonorably from the Navy in 1917 for 
desertion. Jones had been out on $500 bail 
after a conviction for failure to answer 
questions before California’s committee 
investigating un-American activities. Now 
state officials charge them, along with 
Noble’s secretary Leone Menier, their 
printer David H. Rathbone, and five John 
Does, with criminal libel against General 
MacArthur. | 


q Besides cracking down on native Amer- 
icans charged with sedition, the Depart- 
ment of Justice also took action last week 





Pelley was pinched 


to denaturalize foreign-born citizens for 
disloyal or subversive activities. Mathias 
F. Correa, Federal Attorney in New York, 
filed suit to take citizenship from Paul 
Huissel, charter member of the German- 
American Bund and part owner of the 
Bund’s Camp Nordland in New Jersey, 
which was closed last June 2 by state au- 
thorities. Naturalized in 1934, Huissel has 
been in the Federal House of Detention in 
New York since Feb. 27 for failing to reg- 
ister for the draft. Correa claimed his citi- 
zenship was “fraudulently and _ illegally 
procured” inasmuch as he had failed to 
“renounce or abjure all allegiance and fi- 
delity to the German Reich.” 

The department prepared cases against 
1,000 other naturalized citizens, 300 of 
them Bund members. On the list is Fritz 
Kuhn, Bund leader, now in jail for grand 
larceny. 





Grattan’s Gripe 


C. Hartley Grattan, one of 35 officials of 
the Board of Economic Warfare accused 
by Rep. Martin Dies, Texas Democrat, as 
members of Communist-front organiza- 
tions, resigned as economic analyst to the 
board on April 3. But he was less peeved 
at Dies than at Rep. Jerry Voorhis, Cali- 
fornia Democrat, who had attacked him 
for writing the foreword to a German 
White Paper published in this country in 
1940. 

Explaining that Voorhis’ “libelous state- 
ments” about the foreword had ended his 
usefulness to the government, Grattan 
challenged the Representative to “come 
out from behind his Congressional im- 
munity” and repeat them. Milo Perkins, 
executive director of the BEW, accepted 
the resignation with regret and _ the 
assurance that “I have no _ question 
as to your integrity or loyalty to your 
country.” 
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Service Settlement 


Clarence E. Wire, former assistant man- 
ager of the State Theater in Youngstown, 
Ohio, was one of the draftees inducted ins 
to the Army under the 1940 Selective Serv. 
ice Act. Discharged in November 1941, 
after he had passed his 29th birthday, he 
returned to Youngstown and tried to get 
back his old job. His erstwhile employers, 
the State Theater Co. of Youngstown, 
demurred. 

Weeks passed without result. At length 
Wire laid his reemployment claim before 
United States Attorney Don C. Miller at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miller investigated, then 
drew up a suit against the company de. 
manding that the former employe be re- 
hired. It also demanded $646—pay for the 
seventeen weeks after the company first 
denied Wire his job. 

Without filing the suit, the United States 
Attorney called in the theater company’s 
officials and with them went over the pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act con- 
cerning reemployment of draftees. The up- 
shot was an out-of-court settlement likely 
to be a precedent in the postwar problem 
of putting ex-servicemen back into private 
business. The theater company paid Wire 
$950, representing twenty weeks’ salary at 
$38 weekly, or $760, plus “a sort of a 
bonus,” as the theater’s attorney explained. 
But Wire didn’t get back his job; he left 
Youngstown April 3, bound for Camp 
Perry, Ohio, and reinduction into Army 
ranks. 





Objector Ayres 


There were not so many calls for Dr. 
Kildare last week. As Lew Ayres, creator 
of the motion-picture physician, took his 
place in a camp for conscientious objectors 
at Cascade Locks, Ore., a Canadian firm 
barred all Ayres pictures from its 150 the- 
aters. Similar action was taken in scat- 
tered communities throughout the United 
States. But Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer de- 
cided public resentment would cool and 
went ahead with preparations to release 
two new pictures starring the shy, 33- 
year-old actor. 

Ayres astounded his Hollywood associ- 
ates with his decision. He explained that 
he based it on deep philosophical thought 
arising from a religion of his own. And he 
admitted that he had been influenced by 
his role in “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” a strongly anti-war motion-pic- 
ture classic -which became the celluloid 
bible of the pacifists after its release 
twelve years ago. 

Cascade Locks, where Ayres will clear 
underbrush, fell trees, cut fire breaks, and 
perform similar peaceful duties, is one of 
25 CO camps spaced about the country to 
care for the 2,500 men who to date have 
obtained 1-AO ratings for reasons such as 
those advanced by the actor. Unlike Ayres, 
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most of them are members of established 
religious sects—Quaker, Mennonite, Am- 
ish, Christadelphian, and others. 

The camps are run by civilian directors, 
some of them objectors themselves, and 
work is supervised by employes of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The COs are 
reported to be hard, willing workers. 

Chief barriers to high morale are the 
pressure of public opinion in nearby towns 
and the restriction on furloughs. Leaves 
come only once a month, run from Satur- 
day noon to Sunday evening, and make it 
virtually impossible for any of the men to 
visit their homes. These problems have 
caused some to volunteer for noncombat- 
ant work in the Army, chiefly in the Sig- 
nal and Medical Corps, where they will 
have more time off and escape public cen- 
sure. But many objectors who have quit 
camps for such work find their consciences 
bother them and have written to friends 
remaining .there that they made a “bad 
mistake.” 

A very few who were in camps before 
Pearl Harbor have been transferred at 
their own request to the armed forces. 
Since the Japanese attack, other objectors 
who had not yet gone to camp have 
changed their minds and taken their regu- 
lar places in the draft. There have been 
few complaints of unfair treatment by 
Selective Service officials, and _ several 
1-AOs, placed in combat units by mistake, 
have been shifted on request. 

Early in the war many objectors asked 
to be sent to parts of the world where 
they might be useful in reconstruction of 
war-torn countries. Passports for 1-AQOs 
were cut off weeks ago, and now a chief 
topic of conversation at the camps is plans 


. .. to join conscientious objectors in work of this kind 





for the peace. Some of the camps already 
have organized reconstruction units of 
mechanics, laborers, and first-aid experts, 
and one of these worked for three or four 
days during the tornado which ripped the 
Mississippi Valley last month. 

Meanwhile Selective Service officials 
planned to continue the camps but con- 
sidered the use of COs to replace drafted 
farm laborers. Under the present plan, in 
which the Department of Agriculture and 
CO representatives are cooperating, a 
few “would be assigned to farmers at pre- 
vailing wages on a purely experimental 
basis for 60 to 90 days to see if the public 
would accept it.” 





Wide World 
Ayres (left) arriving in camp... 
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Draft and Deferments 


For the 9,000,000 men who registered 
Feb. 16 for military service there was no 
April Fool about April 1. On that day local 
draft boards were ordered to classify such 
registrants at once. And they were told to 
fill the Army’s May and June orders for 
man power from these lists if they did not 
have enough Class 1-A men left from the 
first registration of Oct. 16, 1940, and the 
second of July 1, 1941. 

Class 3-A men of all three drafts found 
they had no immediate worries, since men 
with dependents probably will not be 
needed in large numbers before the end of 
1942. But the Army has not yet tabulated 
its 1943 wants. Furthermore, the Navy 
may have to have Selectees, especially if 
it should take over the merchant marine. 

About two-thirds of the registrants in 
the first and second drafts were given the 
Class 3-A rating, indicating dependents. 
Now Selective Service officials are consider- 
ing a 3-B classification for men who have 
both dependents and jobs vital to the war 
effort. Since Class 3-B would not be 
drafted until Class 3-A is used up, the new 
classification should induce men now in 
3-A to take on war jobs and so get their 
ratings changed. This is especially desirable 
in the older age levels of the third regis- 
tration. Not particularly fitted for military 


service, these men must soon be shifted — 


from nonessential work to civilian war jobs 
to replace drafted younger men. 

In the future the type of work a man 
does will carry increasing weight with his 
draft board, and boards will continue to 
ask employets to seek deferment for the 
many essential workers who dislike hiding 
behind their jobs and will not request it 
themselves. But under the present setup 
occupational deferments expire at the end 
of six months, and one such deferment is 
all that can be expected. By that time, 
think Selective Service officials, a new 
worker can usually be trained to take over 
the deferred man’s job. 





Battle at Dix 


Hung from all public telephones at Fort 
Dix, N.J., March 25, were small cards 
reading: “Temporarily out of order, by or- 
der C.O.” Post officials explained the tele- 
phones had been disconnected because 
members of task forces had telephoned 
friends and relatives, giving the time of 
their departure and probable destination. 

But the two telephones at Gus Waldron’s 
Military Sports Palace, just across the 
dusty highway separating the military 
reservation from Pointville, N.J., had not 
been disconnected, and on the evening of 
April 2 white and Negro soldiers stood out- 
side the. booths waiting their turn. Else- 
where in the combination bar, penny 
arcade, lunchroom, and shooting gallery 
business was good. A Negro regiment had 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The President has recognized the 
need for consolidating or coordinating 
the government information agencies. 

These agencies have long been under 
attack in Congress, either as wasters of 
taxpayers’ money in useless jobs and 
handouts or as sources of propaganda 
for the Roosevelt Administration. Both 
charges contain grains of truth. But 
these criticisms usually are made by 
persons who themselves are partisan 
propagandists and know little about 
the ways in which the Washington cor- 
respondents gather and digest the news. 
By and large, the government informa- 
tion agencies have been invaluable to 
the Washington news gatherers and 
therefore to the public. Without them 
the comprehensive coverage of govern- 
ment affairs would be impossible. A 
government information man is useful 
only so long as he holds the confidence 
of experienced working correspondents, 
which means he must be scrupulous 
about his facts. 

Consolidation or coordination might 
save a few thousand dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money. But the real need is for 
an improvement in policy concerning 
the news about the war and war pro- 
duction. Consolidation or coordination 
might bring an improvement, or, on 
the other hand, might make worse the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

The avowed aim of the censorship 
now in effect is to deny to the enemy 
information which aids or comforts him. 
An intelligent policy must weigh this 
necessary objective against the right of 
the American people to know about 
their war. A balancing would result in 
the release of information which is now 
withheld or released only after long 
delays. But a balancing cannot be at- 
tempted until other considerations are 


{ removed from the scales. 


The first and most important is the 
feeling of some government officials 
that the full facts, when they are bad, 
would adversely affect public morale. 
This explanation is convenient, of 
course, to shield mistakes and _ ineffi- 
ciency in the armed services and civilian 
government. But it is advanced, often 
sincerely, on a higher level of public 
policy. For example, vivid stories of 
exploding or burning tankers may make 
it difficult to recruit crews. The publica- 
tion of training casualties’ in the Army 
and Navy air forces, itis argued, may 
tend to discourage enlistments. As the 





The Government Needs a New News Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


air forces expand, these casualties be- 
come numerous—although officials state 
that the percentage is no higher than a 
year or two ago. A high-ranking admiral 
has opposed publication of casualty lists 
on the ground that they have a bad 
effect on public morale. Others have 
been urging freer release of casualty 
lists on the ground that it will keep the 
people at home reminded of the serious- 
ness of the war. 

If certain information would damage 
the morale in the Army and Navy, 
perhaps it should be withheld. But the 
morale of civilians is outside the prov- 
ince of the admirals and generals. 

A second consideration now weighing 
the scales against the informing of the 
public is rather more technical. The 
long delay in announcing the loss of 
the Langley and Pecos is a case in point. 
The Japanese knew these vessels had 
been sunk. Their loss could have been 
published together with that of the 
cruiser Huston and the destroyers north 
of Java. There is a suspicion that the 
Navy was afraid to give the public too 
much. bad news in one lump. The Navy 
explains, however, that the delay was 
due to the difficulty of verifying casualty 
lists and notifying next of kin. But even 
after delay, there are often mistakes in 
the casualty lists. The simple solution is 
for the Navy to publish news of the 
disaster first and to notify the next of 
kin when it gets the details. 

A third consideration is the intrusion 
of active “morale raising” propaganda 
—as distinct from the negative propa- 
ganda of concealment. This is a danger, 
rather than a present fact. It may be- 
come acute if the government informa- 
tion agencies are consolidated with the 
propaganda offices, especially if the man 
at the top is propaganda-minded. 


A line should be drawn between 
news and the various devices for im- 
proving morale; although the feeling 
that it is being fully informed probably 
would do more for the public morale 
than all the pamphlets and radio shows 
the government can contrive. The 
government can get along with fewer 
word artists. It could use a Minister of 
Information whose scrupulous regard 
for fact is beyond question and who 
has the prestige and guts to shake loose 
from the government war agencies the 
information to which the public is en- 
titled. , 








arrived about ten days previously, and 
pockets were still mildly flush from the 
March 31 payday. 

Suddenly a fight started between a white 
and a Negro soldier in the line before the 
telephone booths, and a military policeman 
tried to separate the grapplers. Another 
Negro lunged for the M. P.’s pistol, tore 
the holster from the belt, but failed to vet 
the gun and fled. The M. P. followed him | 
outside and fired a shot over his head in | 
command to halt. 

As many of the 200 soldiers in the ram- 
bling brick and stucco structure crowded 
through the doorways into the outer dark- — 
ness, a shot came from the Negro-occupied 
barracks across the road. Pvt. Manie W. 
Strouth of Honey Camp, Va., a member of 
the Fort Dix military police, fell dead in 
the thoroughfare. A half-dozen or more 
military police answered the fire, drawing — 
a fusillade from the barracks. For twenty 
minutes the shooting continued. 

Then Col. Herbert D. Forrest, post ex- 
ecutive officer, drove into the line of fire, 
and the battle ended. Three men were dead 
and five were wounded. All but Strouth 
were Negroes. 

Col. C. M. Dowell, post commander, 
characterized the incident as “merely a 
brawl,” denying that racial issues had been 
involved. But there were rumors of hard 
feeling between many white and Negro 
soldiers at the post. An Army Board of 
Inquiry was convened to investigate. Even 
before it started officials said the colored © 
regiment had been on the firing range that 
day and apparently had retained ammuni- 
tion—a severe infraction of regulations. 





Minister’s Visit 

The career of Ezequiel Padilla, Mexi- 
co’s Foreign Minister, combines all the 
contradiction and color of politics south 
of the border. A rich landowner, he was a 
revolutionary in early life, fought with 
Zapata and Villa, studied law at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris and at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York, and served as minister 
to Italy and Hungary. In New York Pa- 
dilla learned many Yankee traits, includ- 
ing a fondness for golf and billiards and a 
disregard for the traditional siesta. His 
friendship for the United States was sub- 
stantially demonstrated last January at 
the inter-American conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, when he made an eloquent plea 
for American solidarity. 

Foreign Minister Padilla last week ar- 
rived in Washington personally to iron 
out questions of priorities and interchange 
of war materials between Mexico and the 
United States. He said Mexico’s military 
forces were on the alert, and that the 
country had taken many measures to col- 
laborate with the United States in the war 
—measures of continental solidarity which 
“have a meaning for the future as well as 
for this war.” 





Query...for a gentleman at the Kentucky Derby 


le 


YOU'VE NEVER TASTED 


us: If your favorite romps home to 
win the wreath of roses today, we 
dare say you'll be having a drink. 


MAN: Win, place or show—I’m hav- 
ing a Mint Julep! 


us: Good. But first we’d like to ask 
you a question. Have you tasted 
today’s Four Roses? 


MAN: I’ve been meaning to, but... 


us: Then since Derby Day is such a 
special day, we wish you'd try a very 
special Mint Julep...made with 
today’s Four Roses! Because, unless 
you've tasted today’s Four Roses, 
you can’t possibly know what won- 
derful things have happened to this 
superlative whiskey! Ah, what bou- 
quet! what surpassing flavor and 
mellow richness! 


MAN: Say—I’m glad I ran into you! 
Join me at the clubhouse bar after 
this race. If today’s Four Roses lives 
up to the send-off you’ve given it, 
the Juleps are on me! 


SBOE 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO START YOUR OWN 
FOUR ROSES KENTUCKY MINT BED? 


Naturally, even so glorious a drink’as a Four 
Roses Mint Julep tastes more glorious when 
it’s made with real Kentucky mint. 


So we’d like to send you—with our compli- 
ments (at the proper time for planting) a 
sturdy young plant of real Kentucky Blue- 
grass Spring Mint, with instructions for start- 
ing your own “Four Roses” mint bed. Write 
before June 15, 1942 to Frankfort Distiller- 
ies, Inc., 504 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 
years or more old. 


SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY'S FOUR ROSES! 











Approximately 1,000 pounds of magnesium is the 


amount of this weight-saving metal required for the 
construction of the average airplane. This figure is 
steadily increasing. More and more designs for air- 
craft parts are calling for the lightest of all structural 
metals. 

The high position magnesium has reached in our 
industrial plans is strictly an American achievement. 
Dow first freed America from dependence on Europe 
by successfully producing magnesium from Michigan 





MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 





brine in 1915. But there were then few uses for the 
metal. The market was only a potential one. 


There followed more than 25 years of intensive re- 
search devoted to the development of DOWMETAL* 
alloys, their fabrication and application. A new in- 
dustry was created. 


Today magnesium is thoroughly established as a 
metal of unequalled usefulness, indispensable to in- 
dustry and to victory. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Meet the General 


To the enlisted man visiting Washing- 
ton, the Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines 
Club offers pool tables, lounging chairs, 
periodicals, shower baths—but no beds. 
On Saturday nights many a serviceman 
sleeps in a park or on a Union Station 
bench. A few fortunate ones can accept 
the hospitality of the petite gray-haired, 
hazel-eyed volunteer who plays the piano 
at ihe club when the boys feel like sing- 
ing or dancing. She invites enough to fill 
the extra beds in her home, cooks Sunday 
breakfast for them, and serves it herself. 

Recently her guests were a corporal and 
a sergeant from South Dakota. Since they 
lost their way between the club and their 
destination, they arrived at 3 a.m., but 
were welcomed by their hostess who told 
them to sleep as long as they liked. 

At 11 o’clock Sunday morning they sat 
down to a hearty breakfast, met their 
host, a wiry, quiet-spoken man in khaki 
shirt and slacks. The three men found a 
common interest in engineering and ex- 
changed ideas about officers’ training 
schools and Army life in general. But 
when they left the table and their host 
put on his Army blouse, the guests were 
speechless. Shining on his shoulders were 
the stars of a brigadier general. 


Stuart C. Godfrey, engineer officer on - 


duty with the Army Air Force, No. 1 man 
in West Point’s class of 1909, laughed 
when the two men stammered apologies. 
Piling them into the family’s 19389 Pack- 
ard, he drove them to the Union Station 
where he was meeting a friend, then took 
them sightseeing around downtown Wash- 
ington. 

“A real home is what those boys miss,” 
says Mrs. Godfrey. She finds that many 
reject invitations from wealthy families, 
since butlers and silver make them un- 
comfortable. Yet she has had to defend 
her hostessing to other Army wives. The 
classic remark is: “And you mean to tell 
me that General Godfrey actually sits 
down at the table with privates?” 

“One of the boys who stayed with us 
was reading Spinoza,” she answers. “Im- 
agine not wanting to sit down at the 
table with him!” 


Government License 


While in many states the ordinary citi- 
zen must clamp a small metal “1942” to 
his old license plates, the government is 
blossoming into unprecedented Easter 
finery. For its 100,000-odd vehicles it be- 
gan issuing this week a monster plate, 
14 by 7 inches, with scarlet shield and 
blue numbers on a white field. The Bureau 
of Standards, which designed the plates to 





Acme 


Gen. Godfrey awed two soldiers 


bose = 


supplant the 40-odd styles now in use, 
admits they are twice as heavy as the 
old ones, but prophesies they'll last five 
years. The WPB comes to their defense, 
saying that since the steel was ordered 
last summer and is already cut into blanks, 
they can’t economically be melted down. 


Sights Unseen 


Washington’s Easter tide of schoolboy 
sightseers fell far short of its usual level 
this week. The knee-pants tourists, 50,000 
to 75,000 of whom in normal years spend 
$10 each for a couple of packed days visit- 
ing such civic landmarks as the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Supreme Court 
Building, dropped by about 40 per cent. 
Schools throughout the East had banned 
the excursions because of overcrowded ac- 
commodations in the wartime capital. But 
their decision didn’t entirely please hotel- 
keepers who, despite the weekday influx of 
visitors on government business, still bank 
on tourist trade over week ends. 


Car Council 


In the middle of February employes of 
the Office of Price Administration decided 
that they had better do something about 
their automobile tires. So they organized 
a Car Council and sent out questionnaires 
to 2,500 employes, inquiring whether they 
had space in their cars going and coming 
from work and would be willing to join 
a “share your car” plan. Of the 450 who 
replied, 200 had already made some ar- 
rangements, but the remainder were eager 
to try anything that would save tires. 
Last week the council’s car service got 








under way. As it now works, the people 
are broken down into groups of five com- 
ing from about the same neighborhood. 
Each drives his car to work one day a 
week, picking up the others. In the first 
year it is estimated that the service will 
save between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tire 
miles and 50,000 gallons of gasoline. 


Bonded Spirit 

To stimulate buying of Defense Bonds, 
the Treasury’s Defense Savings Staff has 
been providing newspapers with limericks 
illustrated by nationally known cartoon- 
ists. These are a few of the favorites: 


A cheerful old mammy named Hannah 

Who'd lived eighty years in Savannah 

Said: “Sho ’nuff, I'll buy 

Defense Bonds ’cause I 

Am in love with the Star-Spangled 
Bannah” 


A wood carver named Mr. Whittler, 
Said: “This is the way to stop Hitler: 
Defense Bonds and Stamps 

Will soon make that scamp’s 
Advances get littler and littler.” 


A sailor named Patrick O’Shay 
Said: “I’ve just collected my pay. 
And nuts to the blondes, 

I’m going to buy bonds 

They'll come in real handy some day.” 


Inspired by these and others, staff mem- 
bers of The Washington Evening Star 
took to writing their own patriotic fillers 
last week, with results such as this: “So 
he left you waiting at the altar? Then send 
that trunkful of old love letters to the 
junk dealer for wastepaper salvage.” 


Revolution 


Constitution Hall, owned by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, resound- 
ed last week with the strains of the “In- 
ternationale.” While the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra thus opened its Russian War 
Relief Concert, an enormous scarlet flag 
emblazoned with a gold hammer and 
sickle stood out before the emblems of 
26 allied nations. Three revolutions scent- 
ed the evening air: the Russian, the Amer- 
ican, and the one to come... 


*Tis the final conflict 
Let each stand in his placef 
The International Soviet 


Will be the Human Race! 


Canine Contribution 


New dog tags in the District of Colum- 
bia will be made of pressed fiber. The old 
disks are to be turned in, and will yield 
about 700 pounds of brass for district 
use. In appreciative recognition of this 
sacrifice by dogs, the City Fathers have 
decided that the reclaimed material shall 
be recast into fittings for fire hydrants. 
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Time Grows Short for Cripps 


as Wave of War Menaces India 


Political Factions Cool 
to British Dominion Proposal; 
Allied Strategy at Stake 


Sir Stafford Cripps has honed his char- 
acter on hard tasks. As a mere stripling 
he tackled xenon, the inert gas which re- 
fuses to react readily with other elements; 
then, appearing before the Royal Society, 
the youngest student ever to be thus hon- 
ored, he expounded his findings in a 
weighty paper. “The Critical Constants 
and Orthobaric Densities of Xenon.” In 
middle-age as ambassador to Moscow, he 
clung to a vexatious chore for eighteen 
months, bombarding the Kremlin with an 
insistent warning—“Beware of Hitler”— 
until Hitler invaded Russia. 

Only a well-tempered personality could 
have endured New Delhi, India, last week. 
All the cordial hullabaloo of Cripps’ ar- 
rival had died away. Britain’s offer—do- 
minion status to take effect after the war, 
each state to join or shun a central fed- 
eration at its own discretion—was on the 
open market. There were no takers. 

From all sides came acrid denunciations: 
from the Hindu-dominated Indian Na- 
tional Congress party, which insisted that 
India, not Britain, must control the war 
effort; from the Moslem League which 
declared that the plan would keep the 
Moslems “tied to the chariot wheels of 
Hindudom”; from the stiff-necked Hindu 
Mahasabha, third largest political party, 
which objected to the possibility of an 
autonomous Moslem state; from the Sikhs, 
a sect of bearded warriors, who feared 
Moslem control of the Punjab; from the 
Untouchables, who railed against an “un- 
mitigated system of Hindu rule.” 

Only one group kept silent: the power- 
ful Indian Princes, of whom Cripps’ friend, 
the left-wing writer Harold J. Laski, once 
said: “Seventy million subjects cannot be 
left to the untender mercies of men, many 
of whom still live with one foot in the 
Ritz Hotel and the other in the fourteenth 
century.” 

Cripps’ face bore signs of strain. His eyes 
behind horn-rimmed glasses looked tired. 
It was all, he said, in a flourish of under- 
statement, “slightly exhausting.” 

Then the Congress leaders, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
evinced a willingness to compromise. Gen. 
Sir Archibald P. Wavell, commander of In- 


dia’s armed forces, was brought into the 
conference to explore methods of trans- 
ferring the recruiting, trajning, and equip- 
ping of troops into native hands. Proposals 
arising from these meetings were submitted 
to the War Cabinet in London by Cripps. 
American concern was expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s special envoy, Louis 
Johnson, who talked at length with Nehru. 
From China, it was reported Chiang Kai- 
shek had sent a message urging settlement 
of the problem. 

The most effective argument against 
bickering came, however, from the Japa- 
nese: on Monday their planes bombed two 
Indian ports (see page 21). 


Significance 


While a complete breakdown in the 
New Delhi negotiations would not neces- 
sarily arouse all India into revolt against 














the British Raj*, it. would nevertheless 
constitute a serious setback to the war 
strategy of the United Nations. 

The Indian Army now numbers 1,500, 
000 men and is growing at the rate of 
forty to fifty thousand recruits a month. 
This force, under Wavell, is counted upon 
to resist a Japanese invasion. Moreover, 
the Allies envisage India as a vital arsenal 
of democracy. Already $36,000,000 has 
been poured into war-production plants, 
Since the start of the war the country’s 
steel output has boomed from 750,000 to 
1,250,000 tons yearly. Factories are turn- 
ing out tank armor, small guns, and am- 
munition. With the aid of United States 
technicians and machine tools, possibilities 
for expansion of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion plants are limitless. 

Thus a satisfactory settlement of India’s 
demands might enlist the moral support 
of the masses on the Allied side and bring 





*Active fifth columnists exist but their 
numericai strength is at present uncertain. 
Before his flight to the Axis, Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose (NEWSWEEK, March 16) claimed 
a following of about 37 per cent of the 
Hindu population. 
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Threatened India has 1,500,000 trained men to resist invasion 
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Reykjavik off the port bow! 


| ei somewhere at sea, a2 man 
stands on the bridge of a freighter with 
the life line of a nation in his hands. 


one of those islands which are our coun-~ 


try’s first line of defense. To these islands 
must be transported huge quantities of 
munitions and food. And. the only an- 
swer is ships, ships, and more ships. 


How is America meeting this tre- 
mendous responsibility? You'll get a 
fair idea at such great factories as the 
Westinghouse plant where the machinery 
to drive.-many of those supply ships is 
being built, or at the huge Westing- 
house-operated Maritime Commission 
plant which is now being erected along- 
side it. 


The “know how” that works 
24 hours a day 


There, in these factories is a dramatic 
example of how Westinghouse “know 
how” is doing a job for National Defense. 


What is this “know how’’? It is the 
ability to get things done in the best 
possible way—learned in building prod- 
ucts for the general welfare and now 
used in building materials for the com- 
mon defense. 


The same skill and ingenuity that 
are building those turbines for the mer- 
chant fleet, not long ago built more effi- 
cient electric refrigerators and washing 
machines. Again, the research skill that 


“TO PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE, TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE’ 


developed intricate new radio equip- 
ment has found ways of utilizing that 
equipment in important defense work. 


At 17 Westinghouse Divisions, and in 
the plants of more than 300 sub-contrac- 
tors, our energies are almost exclusively 
turned to the creation of $400,000,000 
worth of defense materials. It’s our way 
of speeding the day when our “know 
how” will be serving you again—in the 
home, the farm, and the factory. 





We stinghouse 


For the Common Defense 


Armor-piercing shot 
Seadrome lighting equipment 


Bomb fuses 


Navy ship turbines and 
for planes gears 


Naval Ordnance 
Airplane generators 
Lighting equipment 


For the General Welfare 


Street Lighting 
Electric Irons 


Generators 
Electric Refrigerators 


Motors and Controls 
Stokers 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC. & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Copr. 1942, Westingh Electric & Manuf: ing Co. 
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Allis-Chalmers equipment cuts and processes lumber for U.S.A. homes— 
and Allis-Chalmers plants make “cradles” 


Es, we'll help furnish a nursery or equip’ 
_; gun turret. In fact, our 1600 types of. 


equipment are used in every industry. 
For 95 years, we’ve been at this work. 
Today,no othercompanymakesjasmany 
kinds of capital goods as Allis-Chalmers. 
The point is that this broad background 
makes possible our unique Cooperative En- 


Allis-Chalmers equipment handles tim- . t 5 
gineering Service. To companies engaged 


ber to build and furnish U.S. homes. 
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CALL © ALLIS 








for 16-inch guns! 


"in war production this is of unusual value 


It enablesourengineers, working directly 
‘with your men, to solve your equipment 
problems in the light of your whole produ 
tion set-up. 

In that way, you know in advance that 
our equipment will fit in perfectly with al 
your other units. Let’s talk it over. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Dog food cereals are pressed into 
flakes with special milling equipment 
designed and built by Allis~-Chalmers. 


» 


Welding blading for an Allis-Chalmers 
steam turbine. New Weld-O-Tronarcwelds 
metals as light as $2 gauge. 


DEFENSE NEWS 


Free—New 36-page, profusely illustrated 
brochure, ““We Work For Victory ... And 
We Plan for Peace.” Of interest to every 
businessman! Shows graphically industry's 
enlistment in all-out victory drive. Just 
published by Allis-Chalmers. Write for 
your copy today! 


AlliseChalmers tractor rushes bombs 
and fuel to British warplane. 


Announcing Greatest Motor Im- 


provement in Years. New in construc- 
tion, new in design, more completely pro- 
tected, Allis-Chalmers introduces the new 
Lo-Maintenance Motor with all-round 
“Safety Circle” protection. 


Specially designed to give “all-around” 
protection, the new “Safety Circle” is a 
wide, solid rib— integrally cast as a part of 
the frame—which forms an unbroken circle 
around the stator. One-piece cast frame 
and cast end brackets guard against ex- 
terior knocks. 


(Write today for Bulletin No. B-6210.) 


Salt for War. Salt zips food up, but 
the vast majority of salt produced is used 
for chemical and industrial purposes now 
essential to our war effort. 


Allis-Chalmers-equipped salt mining 
plants are producing thousands of tons 
daily. Double roller mills, motors, Texrope 
Drives, hoisting equipment, steam tur- 
bines and electrical control equipment, all 
engineered and made by Allis-Chalmers, 
are helping maintain wartime production 
schedules in salt mines. 
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An Indian tinplate mill is busy day and night with war orders... 





... anda railway workshop now turns out gun-firing platforms 


about even more rapid recruiting and war 
production. Failure would portend a dis- 
affected populace with attendant obstruc- 
tions to the war effort. Thus softened, the 
nation would become easy prey for the 
Japanese. 





Woe in Wax 


Madame Marie Tussaud was a Swiss 
woman who witnessed the guillotining of 
Marie Antoinette along with other horrors 


of the French Revolution and made a for- 
tune by perpetuating them in lifelike wax. 
In 1802 she moved her collection to Lon- 
don, where it soon became an institution. 
In 1850 she died at 90. Now her great- 
great-grandson, Bernard Tussaud, runs the 
business which survived a great fire in 
1925 and the 1940 blitz. 

The Tussauds always have had a nose 
for news. They started with the Chamber 
of ’Orrors, but they soon saw that Cock- 
neys liked to thrill over the latest monarch 
as well as shudder over the newest mur- 


derer. Among celebrities of the day Mrs, 
Simpson turned up in wax before she be- 
came Duchess and Hess set a record by 
going on view only four days after he para- 
chuted to Scotland. 

Last week the Tussauds were readying 
two new figures for their gallery of fame: 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Always sticklers for realism, the 
Tussauds got boots for the general ‘from 
Peal & Co., the London firm that has made 
them for MacArthur for years. Then the 
waxworkers ran into a hitch: such figures 
are under coupon rationing just like every- 
body else, and the clothes allowance had 
been used up on Marshal Semyon Timo- 
shenko. 





Donald’s Deferment 


Donald Duck, called up for military 
service, was granted a deferment last week 
by Canadian draft officials. It wasn’t a 
joke. The Canadian namesake of Walt 
Disney’s noisy waterfowl, a slim, nice- 
looking youth, asked permission to help 
his parents with the spring planting on 
their 100-acre farm at Morpeth on Lake 
Erie. Then he intends to join the RCAF. 

Now thoroughly inured to kidding, the 
lad told reporters: “I’ve -been Donald 
Duck for 22 years and I intend to stay 
that way. The moniker is good enough for 
me and incidentally I had it first.” 





Chilean Inaugural 


Argentina Seeks in Rios 
an Ally in Noncooperation 


At the bottom of South America, Ar- 
gentina and Chile hang like dead weights 
on hemisphere solidarity. Alone among the 
twenty Latin American nations, they have 
declined to implement the Rio conference 
of last January by breaking off relations 
with the Axis. 

But while Argentina’s stand is aggres- 
sively isglationist, Chile’s is merely hesi- 
tant. Although Argentina has already lost 
its right to ask favors of Washington on 
the same terms as the other republics, it 
attempted last week to make its neighbor 
an ally-in-noncooperation. The occasion 
was the inauguration of Chile’s new presi- 
dent. 


Rios 
Chile is a wild, hard land. Its arid north- 


ern deserts, rich in copper and nitrates, 


and southern wildernesses have toughened 
its 5,000,000 people. They had tough fore- 
bears, too; only the hardiest pioneers ever 
reached the 2,600-mile-long Chilean Coast. 
The matrix produced men like Bernardo 
O’Higgins, illegitimate son of an Irish ped- 
dler, who led the nation’s fight for freedom 
and became its first President in 1818. 
Juan Antonio Rios, who was inaugurated 

















PACIFIC 


KEEP EM ROLLING’ 
to KEEP EM FLYING 


THE RAILROADS ARE THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
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as Chile’s 27th President on April 2, be- 
longs in the true Chilean tradition. Like 
the fighting Irish founder of the republic, 
he is an hombre fuerte (strong man). He 
towers 6 feet 4 and at 53 likes nothing bet- 
ter than a stiff walk; he is a crack shot and 
fine horseman. 

As a young police-court judge in Con- 
cepcién he tried a horseman charged with 
riding down a pedestrian. The defendant 
claimed the horse was unmanageable. Rios 
promptly left the court and jumped on 
the horse. “What’s the matter with it?” he 
demanded. 

In a political duel, he once put his foe 
out of action by carefully plugging him in 
the leg. . 

Politically, Rios always has been a mid- 
dle-of-the-roader. He belongs to the cen- 
trist Radical party and was elected by 
the same Frente Popular coalition that 
backed his predecessor, the late Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda. “Down With Hitler!” 
slogans marked his campaign, but he 
wouldn’t say whether or not he favored 
breaking with the Axis. His election was 
nonetheless hailed as an Axis setback. 

As for the inaugural ceremony in the 
Hall of Honor of Santiago’s Congress 
Building, it was simple but impressive. 
With the great mural of Chile’s discovery 
for a backdrop, Rios took the oath and 
donned the red, white, and blue sash, sym- 
bol of his office. 

No clear statement of Rios’ policy was 
forthcoming. In one breath he promised 
to support continental solidarity; in the 
next to “cultivate the present cordial re- 
lations with all countries” and break with 
the Axis only if the “national will” de- 
manded it. 


Ruiz Guifiazi 

Among the envoys of 36 countries at 
the Rios inaugural one man stood out: 
Enrique Ruiz Guifiazi of Argentina, who 
threw the isolationist monkey wrench into 
the Rio machinery. First of all he was the 
only visiting foreign minister, although 
Brazil, Panama, and Costa Rica sent 
Cabinet ministers to Santiago. The Argen- 
tine was received with great pomp and 
was honored by a special session of the 
Chamber of Deputies at which he said 
that both Chile and Argentina “hope to 
keep themselves outside all armed con- 
flict.” Seven Communist deputies walked 
out on him. 

That remark supplied another reason 
for the minister’s presence in Santiago. 
He was understood to have come to dis- 
cuss the desirability of a common war 
policy, suggesting that neither country 
take any precipitate action without first 
consulting the other. 

While Ruiz Guifiazi was in Chile, word 
came from Washington that the lone-wolf 
game had its decided disadvantages as far 
as help from the United States was con- 
cerned. An Argentine military and naval 
mission had gone home empty-handed. It 
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Rios of Chile straddles an issue 


wasn’t a matter of reprisal but of fair 
play: the eighteen Latin-American repub- 
lics that lived up to the good-neighbor 
policy to the letter by either declaring 
war on the Axis or breaking relations 
simply had first call on the “arsenal of 
democracy.” 

At the same time it was learned that 
several United States men-o’-war have 
nosed in and out of the River Plate estu- 
ary of late. They put in at Montevideo, 
capital of Uruguay, but bluntly ignored 
Buenos Aires, just across the river. Sensi- 
tive Argentines scented a danger in their 
government’s friendly relations with the 


‘Axis. Yet Washington did make them one 


concession by letting the government firm 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales buy the 
12,395-ton tanker Ulysses, despite the fact 
that it occasionally advertised in the anti- 
American monthly Clarinada. 





Dauntless Draja 


All through the year 1809, a Tirolese 
innkeeper named Andreas Hofer and a 
handful of guerrillas battled in the Aus- 
trian Alps against Napoleon’s invasion 
army of Frenchmen, Bavarians, and Ital- 
ians. Poorly equipped, and with a price 
on his head, the patriot was defeated only 
when Emperor Francis of Austria forsook 
him. Captured in January 1810, he was 
shot at Mantua on Napoleon’s orders. 

For a whole year now, in the black 
mountains of Serbia, Gen. Draja Mikhailo- 
vitch has enacted an epic like Hofer’s. 
With his motley “Freedom Army” of 100,- 
000 Yugoslav Chetniks, Jewish intellectu- 
als, Bulgarian rebels, and Greeks, the tall, 
blue-eved guerrilla general has held out 
against a combined German, Italian and 
Bulgarian occupation force. He-too has a 
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price on his head: 10,000,000 dinars, of. 
fered by the Nazis. 

The incredible Draja, preparing a spring 
offensive of his own, last week managed 
somehow to get through to Washington a 
military mission of twelve, headed by Col, 
Dragutin Savitch. They came to ask the 
United States to speed arms and: supplies 
to Serbia, lest Mikhailovitch’s struggle 
come to the same end as Hofer’s, 


Muselier Overboard | 


On the last day of February, a dark, 
wiry little man hopped nervously aboard 
a British bomber in the rustic harbor of 
St. Pierre, off Newfoundland. In a few 
hours, the Free French Vice Admiral 
Emile-Henri-Désiré Muselier reached Lon- 
don, bent on an urgent mission: ever since 
he seized St. Pierre and Miquelon from 
Vichy control in the bloodless coup of 
Christmas Eve, 1941, thus arousing Wash- 
ington’s wrath, Muselier had burned to 
know how he stood with Whitehall and 
with his chief, Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

The impetuous Marseillais was not long 
in finding out. From Free French head- 
quarters in London last week came an an- 
nouncement that Muselier had resigned 
the post he had held since July 1940 as 
Navy Commissioner in the French Na- 
tional Committee. He also had been re- 
placed as commander of Free France’s 
naval and air forces by Rear Admiral 
Philippe-Marie Auboyneau. De Gaulle 
spokesmen doused rumors that Muselier 
was under house arrest, but they con- 
ceded he was taking a month’s rest in 
the country. 

Rest was an unwonted experience to 
Muselier who will be 60 April 17. An 
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— more deadly armament thanks 
to the fact that the Allison 
engine permits cannon in the 
nose of the plane. 
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CLE SAM gets the green light on 

the railroads today. We’re sure 

you’d want it that way—for America has 

a war to fight all over the world, and a- 

; job at home to produce and deliver in 

overwhelming volume the things fighting 
men need. These come first 
among the million tons of 
freight moved a mile on the 

! UNITED 


rails every minute. FOR 
VICTORY 


The railroads are united in 
working with each other — 
with industry and farmers 


—with the government—to keep America’s 
great war program rolling. 


Whether the job calls for passenger equip- 


ment or freight—whether it’s one of mov- 
ing troops by the hundreds of thousands, 
moving raw materials or finished 
fighting machines — every railroad 
man knows that the first rule today 
is, “Right of Way for the U. S. A.” 
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expert in ballistics, Muselier during the 
last war commanded one of France’s three 
Q-boats (armed ships disguised as cargo 
vessels to lure U-boats within gun range) . 
In November 1939, he was retired with 
the rank of Vice Admiral, but continued 
in defense work. In his native Marseille 
at the armistice, Muselier dashed to oc- 
cupied Paris at the wheel of a fire engine 
and managed to burn a pile of secret pa- 
pers under the nose of the enemy. Then 
he got away to Britain and joined de 
Gaulle. 

Muselier’s successor, Rear Admiral Au- 
boyneau, a 42-year-old bon vivant with 
tightly knitted eyebrows, rates tops among 
the younger set in the French Navy. 
Prior to his present appointment he was 
in charge of Free French naval forces in 
the Pacific, now operating under General 
MacArthur’s command. Ironically, he once 
was a protégé of Admiral Jean Darlan, 
now the strong man of Vichy. 


Significance 


Muselier’s downfall was directly tied up 
with the latest turn taken by the St. 
Pierre-Miquelon affair. De Gaulle was 
recently won over to a British-American 
plan of restoring Vichy control over the 
islets under effective Allied supervision. 
Muselier, whose military qualities are not 
matched by diplomatic subtlety, remained 
dead-set against such a compromise. Ac- 
cording to informed opinion, he either quit 
in one of his frequent fits of pique after 
sizing up the Free French attitude in 
London, or was removed by his superiors 
as an obstacle to smooth inter-Allied rela- 
tions. That the State Department is sat- 
isfied with de Gaulle’s present stand was 
borne out by the announcement, on 
April 4, that it had extended formal recog- 
nition to the Free French administration 
in the Cameroons and Equatorial Africa. 








Man of Riom 


Someone blundered in picking Judge 
Pierre Caous to preside at the Riom “war 
guilt” trials. All the case needed was a 
judicial stooge who would please the Nazis 
and Vichy by holding the Popular Front 
leaders responsible for both the declara- 
tion of war and the defeat. 

To Marshal Pétain, Caous looked 
“safe.” While never active in politics, he 
was reputed to be a right-wing Republican 
of the Poincaré brand. He is a veteran of 
the last war, twice wounded, and a com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. On the 
bench he looked like a benign grand- 
father, a slightly built man with white 
hair, friendly blue eyes, and a voice that 
tempered firmness with kindness. 

A few facts, however, escaped notice: 
Inside the gilded grilles of the Paris Palais 
de Justice where he served as president of 
the Criminal Tribunal and later as attor- 
hey general at the Court of Cassation, 





Caous was credited with an unbudgeable 
devotion to judicial ethics. “After God,” 
said a defense attorney, “Caous regards 
himself the absolute master of what takes 
place in court.” Moreover, the 64-year-old 
jurist comes from Protestant Breton 
stock; one of his chief traits is an obsti- 
nacy proverbial in his race. 

Assigned to Riom with six associate 
justices, Caous spread dismay in the Pé- 
tain regime as early as last August when 
he rejected a Nazi-inspired suggestion that 
he probe France’s alleged war guilt rather 
than the responsibility for the defeat. 
Worse still, when the trial formally got 
under way, Caous permitted the five chief 
defendants a full opportunity to vindicate 
themselves; one of them, former Premier 
Edouard Daladier, implicated Pétain in 


___| 
Acme 
Judge Caous wouldn’t collaborate 


the laxity that led to the nation’s col- 
lapse. The spectacle of an unbiased tribu- 
nal finally brought a sharp denunciation 
from Hitler. 

Still untractable, Caous permitted Dala- 
dier last week to denounce “the fifth col- 
umn of false intellectuals.” Then the court 
adjourned for the Easter recess. Insiders 
at Vichy whispered that Caous had wield- 





ed his gavel for the last time in Riom. 
Dangling in front of Pétain were two pos- 
sibilities: to defer the trial indefinitely or 
to continue it with a new set of judges. 


{| While the Riom affair petered out, the 
men of nearby Vichy engaged in another 
tug-of-war for power. The impetus once 
again came from the Naziphile Pierre La- 
val, Former Vice Premier who was ousted 
by Pétain on Dec. 13, 1940. 

On March 26, Pétain and Laval got 
together with all the punctilio of medieval 
potentates eager not to yield each other a 
jot of precedence. Setting out from points 
15 miles apart—the former from his Vichy 
residence, the latter from his smart estate 
at Chateldon—they met at a_ halfway 
point. They met at the little town of 
Randan and talked for two hours in great 
secrecy. 

Exactly one week after their first téte-a- 
téte, Pétain and Laval met again, this time 
at Pétain’s Vichy headquarters, the Pavil- 
lon Sévigné. But since nothing happened 
by the end of the week, Vichy political 
gossips, as gifted as any in the world, con- 
cluded that the old marshal had quashed 
Laval’s attempt at a comeback. 


Dusk of the Patraos 


Once the world’s greatest rubber pro- 
ducer, Brazil lost her leadership when 
cheaper Malayan rubber came along. Now 
that the war has cut off eastern supplies, 
the big South American nation has hopes 
for a comeback. Promises of United States 
aid have resulted in a $5,000,000 develop- 
ment grant made by the RFC’s subsidiary 
Rubber Reserve Co. Soon Brazil hopes to ° 
produce an annual yield of 100,000 tons 
from rubber plantations in the wilds of the 
Amazon Basin. 

A serious problem, however, his impeded 
expansion: labor has shied away from 
the industry because of a vicious system 
maintained by the patrdos or rubber 
barons. 

This was a kind of share cropping. The 
seringueiro or rubber gatherer worked an 
estrada or tract of the patrdo’s concession. 
From his 100-odd trees he and several 
sons collected sap for ten hours a day, then 
cured it by smoking it on a pole. Three 
days’ work netted him some 100 pounds 
of rubber, for which the patrdo paid him 
7 to 9 cents a pound last year when the 
New York price was 22 cents. The patrdo 
got his money back too, because his store 
was the only place the seringueiro could 
spend it. 

Last week President Getulio Vargas 
abolished the patrdos’ regime and put 
the Bank of Brazil in charge of the in- 
dustry. Since Washington has now fixed 
a price of 39 cents a pound for rubber 
and 22 cents of it will fall into the. seringu- 
eiro’s pocket, plantations will find it easier 
to recruit laborers. 
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Flood of WPB Orders Swings 
U.S. Industrial Strength to War 


Shop Counters Going Bare 
as Consumer Output Gives Way 


to Tanks, Planes, Guns 


The shoppers along State Street in Chi- 
cago, Fifth Avenue in New York, Canal 
Street in New Orleans, and other great 
thoroughfares during the last days before 
Easter behaved like a typical peacetime 
preholiday throng. They pushed and 
shoved their way through the store aisles 
creating record jams. And they backed 
their clamoring with cold cash that zoomed 
merchants’ sales far above any compa- 
rable Easter period. 

But fear rather than the usual seasonal 
urge for a new bonnet or topcoat inspired 
much of their frantic buying. Hundreds of 
men bought two or three suits instead of 
one to beat the dread April 1 deadline— 
after which all pants had to be cuffless and 
all double-breasted suits vestless. Women 
hoarded everything from snoods to girdles 
because of the growing shortage of silk, 
rubber, and wool. Men and women alike 
grabbed up bicycles, housewares, 
appliances, and garden tools— 
anything made of metal. 


- 100 household articles, 


Even while the Easter crowds were 
thronging the stores, the WPB blacked out 
other consumer industries. It ordered for 
May 31 a halt to assembly of most types 
of metal furniture. Toys made of metal or 
scarce plastics can’t be produced after 
June 30—meaning that Junior’s playthings 
will be wooden, glass, or cardboard after 
present inventories are exhausted. The mid- 
year is also the deadline for the last lawn- 
mower, Another order halted manufacture 
of fluorescent-lamp fixtures, and a sweep- 
ing decree limited the use of metal in 
ranging from 
kitchen utensils to coat hangers and towel 
racks. 

After these orders take effect, industries 
that employed more than a million workers 
and grossed $7,500,000,000 in 1939 will 
ship not a penny’s worth of peacetime prod- 
ucts. Instead they will speed the already 
vast outflow of tanks, guns, and planes. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s output in- 
dexes show what such conversion can ac- 
complish. Although the WPB limited the 
production of consumer durable goods like 
autos last fall, the. spurt in war materials 





The-shoppers correctly realized , 
that the Easter season was their 
last free and unfettered shopping 
spree for the duration. During 
April, the War Production Board’s 
drive to convert peacetime indus- 
tries for war reaches its climax, 
shutting off merchants and con- 
sumers in every metropolis and 
hamlet from dozens of the com- 
modities and gadgets that make 
the pattern of American life. 

Beginning on April 1 woolen 
companies cut the use of virgin 
wool in worsteds for civilians to 
20 per cent of the 1941 level. On 
April 15, the major laundry equip- 
ment concerns must stop making 
washing machines and _ironers 
(smaller companies have one more 
month of grace) . On April 22, the 
last radios and phonographs will 
come off the assembly lines. On 
April 30, the great mechanical re- 
frigerator and vacuum-cleaner in- 
dustries will close down. Other 
electrical appliances—toasters, 
irons, roasters, etc.—will go out 
of production May 81. 
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more than made up for that loss and lii{ted 
the FRB index for all durable-goods j:ro- 
duction from 199 in August to 231 in Feb. 
ruary (see chart). The Treasury’s defense 
expenditures for March—$2,797,000.000, 
compared to $2,201,000,000 in February— 
show that the uptrend is still gathering 
momentum. And by the end of March, 
some 8,250,000 workers were turning out 
war materials compared with around 
6,000,000 at the end of 1941. 

With production of most durable con- 
sumer goods blotted out, the next knotty 
problem facing the government was con- 
version of small business to war procluc- 
tion. Here too progress had spurted. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently authorized the 
armed forces and the Maritime Commis- 
sion to guarantee loans for war contractors 
and subcontractors—thus taking jurisdic- 
tion over war loans out of the cautious 
hands of Jesse Jones. On April 1, the Sen- 
ate passed the Murray bill by an 82 to 0 
margin. This measure would set up a $100,- 
000,000 WPB loan fund for small business 
and establish a special division within the 
WPB to take over prime contracts and 
farm them out to subcontractors. Another 
step toward small-plant conversion was 
made April 3, when the Chicago ord- 
nance district awarded $8,000,000 in con- 
tracts for bomb parts to 100 concerns 
in that area—a move prompted by 
Donald M. Nelson’s recent order abol- 
ishing the requirement for com- 
petitive bidding on government 
work, 


Significance 





American industry has already 
rigged itself for war more thor- 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS — 


oughly than did British industry 
after Dunkerque. The accom- 
plishments fully justify Rep. Clar- 
ence Cannon’s recent declaration 





that the volume of war produc- 























tion “borders on the miraculous.” 
Still more headway is forthcom- 
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ing, for in and outside Congress 
ring ceaseless demands that every 
new and old plant operate at the 
peak of theoretical capacity. At 
least another million workers 
must shift from civilian to mili- 








tary production. The materials 








pinch may soon bring a flat ban 





on all nonwar construction and 








repair work—so that contractors’ 








and dealers’ stocks can be trans- 

















ferred to war plants. Even the 








American tradition of invention 




































































may be suspended, for there is 








Newsweek chart—Starworth 


discussion of a halt to the intro- 
duction of new nonwar products 
to save man power and materiils. 

Each new curtailment orier, 



































Once upon a time there was a man named Mfgtch. One 
)0, morning he came down to breakfast and saw by the papers 
that the world was coming unglued. 


ng 

- ‘‘What a mess,”’ muttered Mr. Mfgtch. 

su 

nd When Mr. Mfgtch got to the office, where he was a Little 
a Shot, he called Miss McZarty over to his desk. 

ty ““Miss McZ.,” he said, ‘chow many people are there in the 
2d United States?” 

SI- So Miss McZ., who was good at vital 


. statistics, told him. 
LIS- 
de Mi R @ Mi ; | G i Cc Hi “And how much,”’ continued Mr. 


Mfgtch, “‘is it going to cost us to lam- 
bast the living daylights out of the 


ft helps to keep ’em flying %=26 th Nips?” 


ane So Miss McZ., she told him. 

th 

ve ‘“‘Jeepers!”? observed Mr. Mfgtch. ‘“‘Now then! How much 
her is the cost of doing the lambasting divided by the number 
vas of us folks who have got to do it?” 

rd- 


‘*Just a minute, sir,’’ said Miss McZqrty, who was employed 
by the firm as a Comptometer operator. And so saying, she 
went to her desk, and in a jiffy worked out the problem on 
her trusty Model M Comptometer. 


Even as she whisked through the problem, she thought 
what a marvelous adding-calculating machine the Compt- 
ometer is, and how speedily, accurately and economically 
it handles all sorts of vital figure work. 


And as she hurried back to Mr. Mfgtch’s desk, she con- 
sidered what a dreadful jam Management would be in 
if it were not. for figure-work machines in general, and 
Comptometers in particular. 


When she got back to Mr. Mfgtch’s desk, she told him 
the answer. 


‘‘JEEPERS!’’ said Mr. Mfgtch, whose vocabulary was not 
extensive. 


And that noontime, on his way to Hank’s Hamburger & 
Pinball Emporium, he paused at the corner bank long 
enough to purchase a whopping big United States Defense 
Savings Bond. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Thermometers: The glass end bulge is blown, mercury filtered ap a 


each rumor of a new shortage starts waves 
of hoarding that speedily eat up inven- 
tories and send prices soaring. On April 3, 
J. K. Galbraith, one of Leon Henderson’s 
assistants, admitted that the government 
might lay an over-all ceiling on wholesale 
and retail prices to curb such inflationary 
trends. Under the plan, so long advocated 
by Bernard M. Baruch and emphatically 
opposed by Henderson, prices of all con- 
sumer goods not already under ceilings 
might be frozen at levels prevailing on some 
previous date such as Jan 1. or Oct. 1. So 
drastic an order would probably also in- 
volve rationing of the basic necessities. 

The government may also have to edu- 
cate consumers against hoarding and exag- 
gerating the pinch. They need to be re- 
minded that practically all foods will con- 
tinue plentiful. The WPB itself stresses the 
ample supplies of many commodities. As 
substitutes for critical materials, there are 
large stocks of asbestos, asphalt, cement, 
ceremics, clay, coal, cotton, feldspar, lime- 
stone, lumber, mineral wool, paper, glass, 
gold, silver, slate, sulphur, and salt. 

Curiously enough, some industries are 
finding that the conversion process oc- 
casionally eases rather than intensifies the 
shortages. The National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association has just reported 
freer offerings of zinc oxide and titanium 
pigment—because the auto and rubber in- 
dustries are out of the market. Paper mills, 
once swamped with backlogs of unfilled 
orders, have been catching up since paper- 
consuming industries changed over to war 
production, and the public began conserv- 
ing all types of paper. Such developments 
naturally will be infrequent, however, as 
the rapidly rising war demands can more 
than absorb the metals and all critical and 
strategic materials formerly used by the 
converted civilian plants. 
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Newsweek photos 


... and here we are 


Fair and Warmer 


Thermometer makers have been fever- 
ishly busy lately trying to keep up with 
a huge wartime demand. Their biggest in- 
crease in orders has been for the sensitive 
heat-measuring devices used in company 
laboratories and manufacturing processes, 
including the production of munitions. 
Output of clinical instruments has also 
spurted, with hundreds of thousands go- 
ing to the Army and Navy. So rapid has 
the boom been that effective April 1 the 
WPB banned the use of mercury in any 
thermometers except these vital industrial 
and scientific types. 

This doesn’t mean that ordinary house- 
hold instruments will become extinct. 


These have long been made with what the 
trade calls a spirit fill—the familiar red- 








colored liquid, usually a secret formula— 
that is easier to see but slower acting than 
mercury. Government restrictions on 
weather reports have stimulated sales of 
such thermometers for the home. But even 
these are feeling a war pinch—in metals. 
When present stocks are exhausted some 
six months hence, the public will have to 
accept new styles mounted directly on 
wood without aluminum calibrated backs 
or brass fittings. 





Labor Notes 


Ace: The New York State Labor De- 
partment reported that child labor has al- 
most doubled in the past year. In 1941 
New York granted working papers to 
136,300 boys and girls aged 12 to 17— 
thousands of them hired as clerks or mes- 
sengers in armament plants. The average 
wage for children in 1941 was $2 above the 
$12-$14 weekly base prevailing in 1940. 

In Detroit the naval ordnance plant of 
the Hudson Motor Car Co. advertised: 
“Wanted—Toolmakers and jig and fixture 
inspectors; age limits 45 to 98 years.” Hud- 
son hired twenty toolmakers the next day 
and was overwhelmed later by more than 
1,000 applicants. The oldest worker among 
the first hired was C. Y. Courtney, 74, a 
toolmaker for General Motors before he 
retired in 1929. A spry gentleman with a 
white walrus mustache, Courtney crowed 
to reporters: “Well, they found they need- 
ed us oldsters to win the war.” 


Dzsate: Before an audience of news- 
men, commentators, Army officers, and 
corporation and union officials in its spa- 
cious Detroit auditorium, General Motors 
staged a unique debate. The protagonists 
were Walter Reuther, redheaded, oratori- 
cal director of the General Motors division 
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Sub-contracting in our National Effort 


An integrated, powerful navy such as our own 
requires far more than the spectacular battle- 
ships, destroyers, submarines and aircraft which 
carry the brunt of battle. Equally vital to a func- 
tioning naval force are the auxiliaries such as the 
anti-submarine net tender depicted above, or fuel 
supply vessels, “mother” ships and repair craft. 

Likewise, in our war effort, the maker of 
parts is playing a vital role on the industrial 
front. The sub-contractor today is increas- 
ingly busy on the national production line. As 
the full victory effort reaches flood tide, arma- 


ment worth billions of dollars necessarily must 


be produced under sub-contract each year. 

Now, in this transitional period, sub- 
contractors face the necessity of installing new 
machines, of retraining personnel, of making 
many other adjustments. Time and credit are 
required. It is in the latter capacity that the 
Chase National Bank can be, and is, of assist- 
ance to many established manufacturers. The 
Chase offers its cooperation, directly or through 
its correspondent banks throughout the nation, 
to prime contractors, and to other sound en- 
terprises which are capably undertaking indi- 
rect defense work. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) , 
and the corporation’s silver-crested, me- 
thodical president, Charles E. Wilson. In 
six solid hours of argument (with 90 min- 
utes out for lunch), Wilson established 
that the Reuther plan to pool automobile- 
industry capacity (1) had never been 
submitted to industry but only to govern- 
ment which rejected it, (2) was never 
endorsed by any Administration member 
or presented to Congress, and (3) was not 
a scheme for all-out conversion but for 
putting plane production on top of regu- 
lar automobile output. While he did not 
recant his claims as to the workability of 
his plan, Reuther concentrated more on 
the need for speeding war production now. 
He lambasted the auto companies because 
each is using its own type engine in the 
new tanks. Arguing that mass output 
called for a single, standardized engine, 
Reuther insisted that an industry plan- 
ning board with labor representation would 
effect such policies. Observers agreed that 
both sides won the no-decision bout 
through an increase in friendship. 


CIO Fevup: The split between John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers chief, and 
the CIO, which he founded, widened when 
seven UMW officials resigned posts as 
state regional directors of the CIO. Resig- 
nations submitted to Philip Murray, CIO 
president, condemned “unfair and unwar- 
ranted attacks” made on Lewis since Mur- 
ray turned down his plan for merging the 


AFL and CIO. 





Record Run 


On April 1, for the first time in 1,167 
days, no pickets marched in front of the 
Brass Rail restaurant in the New York 
theatrical district. This was no fooling. 
The ancient strike of the AFL restaurant 
unions had finally been settled by the 
State Labor Relations Board, which moved 
in two months ago. The strikers—if any 
are still around—will be rehired, present 
Brass Rail employes will be able to get 
cards under some form of a union-shop 
agreement, and remaining wage questions 
will be negotiated. 

It all began Jan. 18, 1939, when chefs, 
bus boys, and waitresses, who wanted a 
raise from $10 to $13 a week, walked out 
of the kitchen and sat down with 900 
startled diners. Evicted by the police, the 
strikers started a parade that shuttled on 
almost 24 hours a day, covered an esti- 
mated 2,000,000 miles, and consumed some 
8,000 pairs of shoes. Of varying size, the 
picket line eventually became composed 
of volunteers and professionals as the 
strikers lost interest or got other jobs. 

Some of the hired pickets were right in 
the Broadway tradition. Last August the 
union’s press agent, Ted Zittel, put cho- 
rines on the line dressed in revealing 
French maid costumes. Later he brought 





———— — 


Strike saga: Brass Rail strikers welcomed the World’s Fair in 1939, had 
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thew 1,000-day birthday cake dumped last year . . . 
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...and publicized pickets as the prettiest. Now the strike’s over. 


in shapely waitresses and ran up a $60 
weekly laundry bill to make sure they 
always looked spick and span. His at- 
tempts at roller-skate picketing failed 
when one of the girls fell, and cops spoiled 
his 1,000th-day celebration by dumping 
on the ground the pickets’ birthday cake. 
Throughout the publicity was fine—for 
the restaurant as well as the union. 


4 A longer though less spectacular walk- 
out ended in Chicago April 3. Three em- 
ployes of the Cicero Linoleum & Carpet 
Co. walked out in 1937 to enforce their 


demand for a closed shop. One of the 
three died, another moved away, and a 
third got another job but the picketing 
continued. Last May a new owner took 
over, and later on became friendly with 
the pickets. The settlement resulted. 





Silver Bloc Block 


The age-old fight over silver has cer- 
tered chiefly on its mone‘ary status. But 
silver is also an exceptionally valuable 
industrial metal. It is an excellent con- 
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“Come an’ Get It!l” 


Uncle Sam is a mighty good provider for his 
young nephews in uniform. When “Soupy” 
sounds, Army field kitchens dish out the best 
food and plenty of it. 


Pots, pans, skillets, kettles, stoves and the rest of 
a field kitchen’s ““armament”’ owe their stream- 
lined design and efficient performance largely to 
the resistance welder and his tools that “‘stitch” 
metals as fast as a sewing machine sews uniforms. 
The hungry soldier you see here is eating from a 
spot welded mess kit. 


Resistance welding has come into 
its own because of the Defense 
speed-up. Mallory has played its 
part by producing more efficient welding elec- 
trodes and holders .. . developed during years of 
pioneering research . . . now standardized to make 
possible more and better welds per minute at 


lower cost, for manufacturers of warplanes, tanks 
and combat cars, as well as eating equipment 
for our armed forces. 


Yet pioneering in the welding field is just one 
aspect of Mallory’s broad contributions to the 
march of industry ... for Mallory products not 
only speed up Defense output but also increase 
the pace on normal, peacetime production lines. 
From the precise fire-control apparatus on a 16- 
inch railroad rifle to the electric razor you shave 
with, Mallory plays an important part. 


Today Mallory’s war effort is producing develop- 
ments that will unquestionably have significant 
peacetime applications...and may mean a 
great deal to your business. It’s worth keeping 
Mallory in mind, as you plan for the future. 


P.R.MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Cable Address—PELMALLO 
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SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


Kardex Production Controls 
Kardex Procurement Controls 
Kardex Personnel Controls 
Kardex Progress Controls 
Kardex Tool Crib Controls 
Kardex Machine Load Controls 
. « « Kardex for every production problem 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
















CITIES SERVED BY DELTA - NUMBER SIX OF A SERIES 


SHREVEPOR 
“Pinot City of the Contral Se 


On the banks of the Red River, in northwest 
Louisiana, Shreveport centers the richly produc- 
tive Ark-La-Tex region so abundantly endowed 
with raw materials. Its diversified industrial, agri- 


For sports afield and afloat . . . to devo- 
tees of rod and gun... the Shreveport 


s area is a year-‘round Sportsman's Paradise 
cultural and oil business makes it one of the richest " 


cities of its size in the South... city of lovely 
Southern homes. . . of commercial and recrea- 
tional advantages. To this hub of the Tri-State 
area, Delta’s Trans-Southern Route provides daily 
service to the East and West... 


for a modern city. 


modern travel 
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ductor of electricity and heat, resists cor- 
rosion, combines strength and malleabil- 
ity, and alloys easily. As a result, silver is 
an ideal substitute for metals that have 
really become “precious” since the war. 

Silver brazing alloys are replacing the 
16 per cent of new tin that formerly went 
into solder each year. It can be used in- 
stead of copper in electrical installations 
and antimony in storage-battery plates. A 
striking example of the metal’s adaptabil- 
ity was the silver-plated trim with which 
Studebaker supplanted chrome or nickel 
plate on its last 1942 automobiles. 

Silver would be used far more widely 
if it were allowed to seek its natural price 
level, probably somewhere around 25 cents 
an ounce. But under the silver purchase 
program instituted in 1934, the Treasury 
will buy foreign silver at 35 cents an ounce 
and must buy all bullion offered it from 
the seven Western silver-mining states— 
at 71 cents an ounce. 

Despite this price pegging, the war has 
boomed industrial-silver consumption to an 
annual rate now approaching 130,000,000 
ounces, or triple that in 1940. For several 
months industry has outbid the Treasury 
to snap up all the foreign silver on the 
market. But foreign silver available in this 
hemisphere last year totaled only 133,- 
000,000 ounces, just about current con- 
sumption. So silver users are looking hun- 
grily at the 70,000,000-ounce annual do- 
mestic production, for which they must 
outbid the Treasury’s 71 cents. They also 
greedily eye the 3,300,000,000 ounces 
which the Treasury has mostly buried in 
the vaults at West Point, and which by 
law it cannot sell at less than $1.29 an 
ounce. 

After two vain suggestions that the pur- 
chase program be repéaled, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau last week revealed 
a plan to let industry get around it. At the 
WPB’s suggestion, Treasury lawyers are 
working out a “loan” of part of the West 
Point hoard. They talk of “storing” it in 
the form of bus bars in the nation’s electric 
generating plants—thereby saving some 
75,000 tons of copper. Presumably, after 
the war, copper could replace the silver bus 
bars which would then return to their rest- 
ing place. 

Some bolder souls have even suggested 
that Donald Nelson might be able to re- 
quisition silver for war producers on his 
own terms. Whatever the plan, the silver- 
bloc senators are already primed to fight 
any reduction in the domestic subsidy 
price. 





Hupp Up 

The war may be driving hundreds of 
small concerns out of business, but it has 
proved a godsend to smaller independent 
automobile companies. For example, in 
1941 Graham-Paige and Auburn (recently 
renamed the American Central Manufac- 
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Snipper: A Red Cross worker 
shears her husband’s trousers to ad- 
vertise that the agency will collect 
from stores the wool made available 
by the ban on cuffs. 





turing Corp.) got out of the red for the 
first time in years with big war-material 
orders. 

To none has this rush of business been 
a greater boon than to the venerable Hupp 
Motor Car Corp., which suffered a con- 
tinual deficit after 1929 and even had to 
suspend operations from the end of 1935 
to July 1937 for lack of working -capital. 
The once-popular Hupmobile had been 
gradually disappearing from American 
highways, and the introduction of a new 
lower-priced Hupp Skylark model two 
years ago did little to help matters. In Oc- 
tober 1940 the 32-year-old concern filed a 
petition to reorganize under the Federal 
bankruptcy laws. 

Then came the war-production program 
under which Hupp got contracts to make 
axles for the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
transmissions for Gar Wood Industries, 
Inc., and Diesel engine sleeves for the Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co. Also, it leased 215,000 
square feet of its Detroit plant to the 
Chrysler Corp. Thus, the company in the 
first nine months of 1941 made a small net 
profit—its first in more than a decade. Last 
week Judge Frank Ampicard in the United 
States District Court in Detroit termi- 
nated its trusteeship with the announce- 
ment that creditors would receive 100 cents 
on the dollar. 

Detroit automotive circles credit Hupp’s 
comeback to an alert board of directors 
and to its trustee, John E. Murphy, a 67- 
year-old insurance executive who stepped 
out and booked big subcontracts early in 
the defense program. Within the next fort- 
night new officers are to be elected, whose 
duties will include the formulation of a 
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pect and get from ‘Standard 


76 pages of Standard Conveyor 
Applications and Suggestions: 


The booklet, “Conveyors by Standard,” © 


shows a wide variety of power and 
gravity conveyors—applications in prac- 
tically all industries—suggestions as to 
types of conveyors best suited for par- 
ticular products and handling problems. 
Write for bulletin NW-4 > 


“Conveyors by Standard.” a 
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postwar policy for the firm. At present, 
Officials guess that it won’t go back into 
the automobile business. 





Doily Chart 


Dinnertime generals and armchair ad- 
mirals who scrawl vast campaigns across 
the tablecloth can now sit down to their 
pastime with the terrain of battle laid out 
for them. For the sake of restaurant-own- 
ers and their laundresses, as well as the 
salt-cellar strategists’ convenience, Aatell 
& Jones, Inc., Philadelphia paper-goods 
supply house, has designed a series of 
table mats or doilies that are actual maps 
of the war fronts. On these, would-be brass 
hats can find shipping routes and distances, 
time zones, naval and air bases, and loca- 
tion of natural resources in the Dutch 
East Indies, Australia, India, the Suez 
Canal, and Russia. 


{ The American Institute of Laundering 
suggested that diners lean well over the 
plate while eating—to prevent spots on 
tablecloths. Reason: saving of laundry 
wear and tear is more important than good 
table manners now that impending short- 
ages of textiles threaten the supply of 
table linen. 


WPB’s Traffic Cop 


T. Spencer Shore, 38-year-old head of 
the Bureau of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees, is as busy as any other WPB of- 
ficial. Yet he spends most of his time just 
arranging conferences. He is a sort of traffic 
cop for the 81 businessmen’s committees, 
with 2,000-odd members, that advise the 
government on wartime rulings affecting 
their particular lines of trade. 








—x 


Shore summons the gatherings, finds 
meeting rooms for them, and supplies the 
sessions with stenographers. Also, from 
nominations made by each industry he se. 
lects the personnel of the committees, and 
later makes any necessary changes. A re. 
cent job was to expand the High Pressure 
Valve Industry Advisory Committee tv in. 
clude makers of low-pressure valves. 

In general, Shore tries to keep the mem. 
bership down to ten or fifteen men a group, 
yet represent all sections of the country 
and both big and little plants. But some of 
the first committees formed are more un- 
wieldy; the iron and steel trade group has 
seventeen subcommittees and 153 mem- 
bers. 

Since there are as many as twenty meet- 
ings a week and only two rooms regularly 
available, the corset and brassiére manv- 
facturers may finish a session, file out into 
the crowded corridors at WPB headquar- 
ters, and pass the metal casket and burial 
vault group on its way in. 

The WPB industry branch chiefs usual- 
ly preside over these gatherings, while 
representatives of the priorities and labor 
divisions, a WPB lawyer, and Army and 
Navy men also attend. In the haze of 
cigar smoke government officials and _ in- 
dustry spokesmen exchange views frankly 
since they are speaking off the record. 

In the end the WPB makes all the deci- 
sions; the industry committees only give 
advice, such as the proposals made last 
week by the Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee. To conserve delivery equip- 
ment, the bakers recommended eliminating 
Sunday and special deliveries of bakery 
goods, reducing driving speeds to a 35-mile- 
an-hour maximum, and rearranging routes 
to cover the least mileage necessary to 
serve customers. 

Like other groups, the bakers met only 
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briefly. Few meetings ever run longer than 
one day since members are glad to leave 
overcrowded Washington on the night 
train or plane. And every Friday night 
Shore himself travels overnight back -to 
Akron, where he spends Saturday catching 
up with his job as vice president and treas- 
urer of the General Tire & Rubber Co. and 
Sunday with his wife and three children. 


Give-and- Take 


Three leading makers of war goods vol- 
untarily gave taxpayers the benefit of in- 
creased production efficiency last week. 
The Boeing Airplane Co. reported that 
quantity output had made possible “a 
substantial downward revision” in the cost 
of its Flying Fortresses—a saving it pro- 
poses to pass on to Uncle Sam. Continen- 
tal Motors, Inc., took a $40,000,000 price 
cut on its ordnance and aircraft contracts. 
And North American Aviation, Ine., 
turned back to the government $14,000,- 
000, with the explanation that “manufac- 
turing efficiency has reduced the cost of a 
plane 334% per cent over the cost of that 
same plane in the summer of 1940 when 
the cost of both labor and materials were 
lower.” 





©The Senate Appropriations Committee 
suggested toning down the drastic 6 per 
cent limitation on war-contract profits re- 
cently adopted by the House (NEWSWEEK, 
April 6). The Senate group approved a 
sliding-scale profits ceiling ranging from 10 
per cent on the first $100,000 of a contract 
to 2 per cent on that portion above $50,- 
000,000. 





Aviation Notes 


Cooperation: Eight major West Coast 
airplane manufacturers have formed the 
Aircraft War Production Council, Inc., 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, to ex- 
tend the established practice of the com- 
panies in exchanging information and pool- 
ing facilities for all-out war production. 
Consolidated, Douglas, Lockheed, North 
American, Northrop, Ryan, Vega, and 
Vultee, builders of bombers, fighters, train- 
ers, and transports, are the members of 
the council. It will serve as a research and 
information agency not only for them but 
also for aircraft manufacturers in general 
and for government agencies. 


Piywoop Puanss: The Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. reported that its PT-19 
tramer has been redesigned to use an in- 
creasing amount of Duramold, the com- 
pany’s molded plywood and synthetic- 
resin product. Fairchild is also using the 
material in a multimotored airplane now 
under construction for the Air Forces ... 
The Navy announced delivery of its first 
traning plane made almost entirely of 
(Continued on Page 57) 












































He'll Be Jumping Through a Hoop— 


“¢%) Like a treacherous 





7), jungle cat on the 
loose, uncontrolled 
electricity could be- 
#m.°; Come a Vicious, dan- 
gerous and destructive force. 


But electricity has met its mas- 
ter. Its tremendous power, under 
complete control, performs mod- 
ern miracles at the mere push of a 
button or the turn of a switch. 


Square D electrical 
equipment has played 









a pioneer part in making electric- 
ity the invaluable servant it is. 
Wherever electricity is used, you'll 
probably find a Square D device 
controlling or regulating it~mak- 
ing it safe. In homes, in commercial 
buildings, in four out of five of the 
nation’s industrial plants, you'll 
find the familiar }] emblem. And 
in the air, Square D’s Kollsman 
aircraft instruments. 


The future will find electricity 
serving us in still bigger and better 
ways. Square D research engineers 
are developing tomorrow’s im- 
provements and advancements— 
now. 


Square D engineering counsel 
available in 51 principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities 


SQUARE J] COMPANY 


DETROIT- MILWAUKEE-LOS ANGELES 


KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT OIVISION, 






ELMHURST, NEW YORK 
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PATAPAR 


in 
Hospitals, too 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment has won 
a high ranking in the defense of Amer- 
ica’s health—as a food wrapper. But 
that is only one of its many vital uses. 


At hospitals from coast to coast, physi- 
cians and surgeons are finding Patapar 
a great help in meeting their daily prob- 
lems. Its clean sanitary structure and its 
ability to withstand moisture, grease, and 
boiling make this extraordinary paper 
highly valuable to the medical profes- 
sion. Among its special uses are these: 


Patapar is used for wrapping instru- 
ments and dressings to be sterilized in 





the autoclave. It takes scorching-hot live 
steam, and it comes out as strong as ever. 


In operations, Patapar, after sterili- 
zation, is used to protect the fresh wound 
edges from contamination and to protect 
tissues from injury from retractors. 


In Patapar are combined all the essen- 
tial qualities of oiled 
silk—without its high 
cost. Unlike ordinary 
paper, Patapar can be 
used as an emergency 
ice pack, because it is 
insoluble. 





APPLYING PATAPAR 
IN THE PATCH- TEST 


INSOLUBLE, GREASE-RESISTING, 
TASTELESS, ODORLESS, BOIL- 
PROOF ... these are the characteristics 
of Patapar which have enabled this 
unique paper to solve many baffling 
problems. 


Today the use of Patapar for defense 
—for protecting foods—and in medical 
fields—is temporarily taking our capac- 
ity output. Nevertheless, with an eye to 
the future, now is a good time to get in 
touch with us to consider what Patapar 
ean do for you. In writing, be sure to 
give us an accurate idea of your problem. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
be Parchment Paper Company 
West Coast Plant: 30 Byer Be San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





I has been many years since such 
serious charges have been made against 
an outstanding American business or- 
ganization as those directed at Standard 
Oil of New Jersey by Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold in connection 
with that company’s handling of its 
synthetic-rubber patents. Sen. Harry 
Truman correctly characterized the 
record as presented by Mr. Arnold with 
the comment: “I think this approaches 
treason.” 

But that comment was made before 
Standard had an opportunity to pre- 
sent its side of the case, and to reveal 
the rest of the documents from which 
Mr. Arnold had quoted only isolated 
sentences and paragraphs. The sub- 
mission of this new evidence completely 
changed the picture. As summarized 
editorially by The New York Times: 
“In the light of this evidence Mr. 
Arnold’s charges that the Standard Oil 
Co. is responsible for the shortage of 
synthetic rubber simply evaporate. It 
is apparent that he did not have all 
the facts.” 


, Anyone who goes over the details 
of the case will agree with the con- 
clusion of The Times. In the interest of 
fairness and decency it is important to 
bear that conclusion in mind. But even 
more important is the question of just 
where we stand at the moment in re- 
gard to the production of synthetic rub- 
ber. Upon this broad problem the fol- 
lowing two points are worth mentioning: 


A—We are not as yet producing 
enough synthetic rubber to be of any 
significance as compared with our needs. 
In fact, although it has been four 
months since the Pearl Harbor attack, 
we are still in the contract-signing stage. 
In general it takes not less than a year 
to get a plant into production, and may 
take as much as a year and a half. For 
many months, therefore, we cannot look 
for more than a dribble of synthetic 
rubber from our plants and it will take 
probably close to two years to get an 
adequate output. 


B—The overwhelming proportion of 
this production will be what is known 
as buna rubber. That is the German 
formula. It is available to us because 
Standard Oil traded its formula—buty] 





Mr. Arnold, Standard Oil, and Synthetic Rubber 


by RALPH ROBEY 


—for it. Butyl is a cheaper product to 
make but unfortunately it does not 
meet our needs—and neither did it 
meet German needs. Buty] is a relative- 
ly soft material and does not lend itself 
well to the making of automobile tires, 
etc., although after two or three years 
of experimentation it finally has been 
improved to the point where some use 
of it for these purposes is possible. By 
and large, however, butyl is a definitely 
inferior product to buna, as shown by 
the fact that it is buna that we are put- 
ting into production. The other formulas 
we have developed—there are four or 
five of them—are for the most part 
either so expensive to manufacture that 
the production of them is not feasible 
or they are of such a specialized char- 
acter that they do not meet our needs. 


That is the broad situation in con- 
nection with the production of synthetic 
rubber at the moment. No possible good 
purpose is served by going back into the 
records in an effort to find someone to 
blame for our not being farther along. 
The plain fact is that neither business 
nor government has a good record as 
measured by what it is now clear should 
have been done. But that is a conclu- 
sion based upon hindsight. The pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber in this 
country was not something which pri- 
vate capital could undertake so long as 
the Far Eastern supply was available. 
It couldn’t undertake the production 
for the simple reason that costs were 
so high that it could not meet the price 
of the raw product. 

Had anyone been able to see that 
the Far Eastern supply of rubber was 
going to be cut off we would, of course, 
have gone into the production of syn- 
thetic rubber months and years ago. 
But neither business nor our govern- 
ment officials saw this possibility—or 
at least saw it with sufficient conviction 
to get action. The thing to do, therefore. 
is forget this unfortunate misjudging of 
the future and get to work. There is « 
real job to be done on synthetic rubber 
if we are going to win this war, and it 
is not going to be helped by trying to 
find a goat upon which to place a 
crown—which is what Mr. Arnold was 
trying to do. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
plastic-plywood. A two-seater, low-wing 
monoplane consisting of only 10 per cent 
metal, it was constructed by the Timm 
Aircraft Corp. of Los Angeles and will be 
put through flight and destruction tests 
at the Anacostia Naval Air Station. Timm 
test-flew a plywood trainer as long ago as 
May 1940. 











Week in Business 


CueesE: Has Uncle Sam gone into the 
cheese business? N. J. Cladakis, Federal 
Administrator of the New York City milk 
market, leased the cheese-manufacturing 
facilities of the Netherlands Dairy Co. at 
Syracuse. He said his action was intended 
to step up production for both Lend- 
Lease and domestic needs and to pro- 
vide a steady outlet for small farmers 
who were being frozen out of the mar- 
ket by price cutting. Washington officials, 
however, denied that the Netherlands 
frm had been “taken over” or that the 
government had “gone into business.” 
They said Clakadis had made a processing 
agreement similar to numerous others 
completed under the Lend-Lease and sur- 
plus food programs. He had simply con- 
tracted with the dairy for it to buy at reg- 
ular prices and process into cheese all milk 
offered to it. The arrangement will in- 
crease the firm’s operations from one- 
fourth to full capacity. 


Mutiny: The United States Supreme 
Court ruled that strikes by seamen on 
board ship are mutinous and not protected 
by the National Labor Relations Act if 
they occur anywhere away from the home 
port—even in a “safe” domestic harbor. 
This upset an NLRB order directing the 
Southern Steamship Co. to reinstate dis- 
charged sailors who in 1938 staged a sit- 
down strike on the S. S. City of Fort 
Worth, while she was loading at Houston, 
Texas, for the return voyage to Philadel- 
phia. Delivering the 5-4 decision Justice 
James F. Byrnes declared that “a sweep- 
ing requirement of obedience throughout 
the course of a voyage is certainly not 
without basis in reason ... A master whose 
orders are subject to the crew’s veto in 
port cannot enforce them at sea.” 


Corks: Only a cork will satisfactorily 
keep the sparkle in dry wine, and most 
cork has come from wine countries—Spain 
and Portugal. With these sources cut off, 
the wine-producing state of California will 
try to produce its own stoppers. Since 
climatic conditions there are suitable, 
Charles E. McManus, president of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., plans to plant 
1,000,000 cork oak trees next year and in- 
crease the forests each succeeding year 
for eight years. Rotation of crops will in- 
sure a continuous supply of cork when the 
trees mature, but that will take at least 
twenty years. 








MIGHTY TUGGERS on the 
cables that hold them are 
these Army balloons... Roeb- 
ling Balloon Cables have 
anchored them ever since bal- 
loons performed a vital serv- 
ice as “eyes of the army” in 
World War f. : 













FIGURE CONTROL is one of  - 
Roebling’s many responsi- ae 
bilities, for firm but gentle 
corset stays must be made 
of special analysis steel wire 
—a Roebling product. 












“TAILORED” STEEL 

comes from the Roeb- 
‘ ling open hearth fur- 
maces in the exact ana- 
lysis needed for each 
steel product. Roeb- 
ling’s century of 
wire-making experi- 
ence... guards its 
quality, from pig to 
billet. 








JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 





DELICIOUS FRUIT juices, and 
many foods are sifted, screened 
or filtered through Woven 
Wire Fabrics by Roebling. 
Other types of Roebling mesh 
from insect screen to farm 
enclosures. 





FOR LATEST NEWS or your 
favorite entertainment pro- 
grams, many a radio station 
and network depends upon 
the unfailing function of a 
maze of Roebling Electric 
Wires and Cables. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY + Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Yanks and Cardinals Selected Tops for 1942 
as New Season Finds Stars Batting for U.S. 


Full many a Broadway play has been 
laid to rest with a tombstone inscribed: 
“An artistic success, but a financial flop.” 

The baseball season which begins next 
week will be strictly vice versa. When the 
A.HS.F.B.P. (Ancient and Honorable So- 
ciety of First Ball Pitchers) risks sore 
arms in its annual workout April 14 and 
thereafter, baseball moguls will be set for 
a bumper crop of fans. 

The quality of the entertainment this 
season is relatively unimportant, for the 
customers will come anyway. This is just 
as well for the owners, because many stars 
already are missing from their galaxies of 
talents; as the season advances more will 
fall into the draft. 


The American League 

NEWSWEEK’s vice president in charge 
of tea leaves declares the clubs will wind 
up as follows: (1) New York; (2) Chicago; 
(3) Boston; (4) Cleveland; (5) St. Louis; 
(6) Detroit; (7) Philadelphia; (8) Wash- 
ington. 


New York: The main element of 
uncertainty surrounding the American 
League pennant is how soon the Yankees 
will clinch it. Last season they set a new 
record by nailing it to the mast Sept. 4, 
and things haven’t changed much since 
then. Buddy Hassett seems likely to re- 
place the light-hitting John Sturm at first, 
while Jerry Priddy is the logical fill-in at 
third for the ailing Red Rolfe. 


Cuicaco: Despite the  keén-edged 


tongue of Manager Jimmy Dykes, the 
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New pilots Lobert of the Phils ... 


White Sox wound up in third place last 
season with the lowest team batting aver- 
age in the league. Almost any change 
should better Chicago’s stick work. Dykes 
counts on Outfielder Wally Moses, ac- 
quired from Philadelphia, to add the need- 
ed punch. 


Boston: The Red Sox, last year’s run- 
ners-up, are suffering less from the draft 
than from advancing age. It remains to 
be seen whether the veteran Jimmy Foxx 
has another good season in his system. 
Manager Joe Cronin has even benched 
himself; this year Johnny Pesky cavorts 
at short. In the past, the team has leaned 
heavily on Foxx and Cronin. How does it 
figure with one fading and the other out? 


CLEVELAND: This is the dark-horse team 
of the circuit. On the debit side are the loss 
of Bob Feller to the Navy and First Base- 
man Hal Trosky through illness. In the 
credit column is the appointment of Lou 
Boudreau, youthful shortstop, as manager. 
If the Indians pull together, as they 





-... Boudreau, Cleveland .. . 


haven’t in years, they may surprise quite 
a few people. But never the Yanks. 


Sr. Louis: Luke Sewell took over the 
helm of the Browns last summer, put a 
faltering club in stroke, and brought it to 
port in a sixth-place tie with the Senators. 
Since then Sewell has raided the Toledo 
and San Antonio farm clubs for talent to 
replace half a dozen players in service, but 
his mainstays—McQuinn, Clift, Cullen- 
bine, Judnich, and Laabs—are still around. 


Detroit: The sad days of deflation have 


. hit the Tigers with a pop. Two years ago, 


when they won the pennant, salaries soared 
and life was good. Last year’s performance 
was poor, and most of the regulars spent 
the winter trying vainly to stave off sal- 
ary cuts. 


Puitapevpuia: The Athletics should be 
just about as bad as they were in 1941, 
when they finished last. Nine players from 
Connie Mack’s list are in the services, 
Quantity rather than quality seemed to 
be the consideration in the trade which 
gave Chicago Wally Moses. “New Faces” 
is the title of Mr. McGillicuddy’s unmusi- 
cal comedy this season. 


WASHINGTON: “First in war, first in 
peace, and last in the American League.” 
A round dozen Senators—including Cecil 
Travis, a .359 hitter, and Buddy Lewis, a 
.297 man—have marched off, leaving 
Manager Bucky Harris and Prexy Clark 
Griffith holding little but the bag. Griff 
can console himself with the thought that 
Washington is the biggest boom town 
since the last gold rush, and he has 2] 
night games with which to lure his poten- 
tially gigantic clientele. 


The National League 


The same foolhardy vice president picks 
the senior circuit to finish as follows: (1) 
St. Louis; (2) Brooklyn (kinely do not 
row bricks at de vice prez, boys); (3) 
Cincinnati; (4) Pittsburgh; (5) New York; 
(6) Chicago; (7) Boston; (8) Philadelphia. 


Sr. Louis: Billy Southworth put a 
young, aggressive outfit on the diamond 
last season and it lost the pennant to the 
Dodgers by 24% games. But this year 
should be different: for one thing, the 
Cards can’t possibly be as unlucky with 
injuries as they were during the last arnica- 
soaked campaign; for another, the kids 
should hit their peak this season; for a 
third, the Redbirds, like the Yanks, are 


Wide World 


... and Ott of the Giants 


































‘The congregation Gasped | 
when Deacon Jones called... 
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le.” F Clem Jones had dropped a 

ecil thunderbolt he couldn’t have 

a ! caused more commotion. We all knew 

ees Jones as an outspoken man, but he was no 

riff crank. He’s been Deacon for 15 years and 

hat had as much to do with building our new 

own church as anybody. made us feel that the results would be good. 

= “He apologized to the Minister, of course, And as it proved out, we were right! 
but he said, “This church just seems to “‘We’ve always thought our church was 
swallow-up every word you say. I’m not one of the most beautiful in town. Now it 

the only one that’s noticed it, but I just is more attractive than ever before. 

ee forgot myself and spoke out!’ ‘With our Celotex Sound- Conditioning, 

be “Tt didn’t take us long to act. I was on _—you can hear everything the Minister says, 

(3) the church board and we picked the Celotex from any pew. The organ and the singing 

ork; Sound-Conditioning people to do the job. sound better too. And you know, no- 

hia. Their outstanding experience in this sort body enjoys it more than Deacon Jones 

ta of work and the handsome interior effects | —unless it’s the Minister himself.” 

ond that they obtain with their materials, Celotex Sound-Conditioning serves 

the 
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CALIFORNIA: LOS ANGELES 
eo aerate The Harold E. Shugart Co. 
OAKLAND, “SACRA MENTO, SAN 
FRANCISCO. . Western Asbestos Co. 
COLORADO: DENVER 
sie Patek Rocky Mountain Celotex Co. 
commeg tient: 
HARTFORD....... C. A. Bader Co. 
aes BALTIMORE, MD. 
eeeh pace Hampshire & Decker, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, > 
die ant crass Jacobson & Company, Inc. 
oon OF COLUMBIA: WASH- 
NGTON...... Hampshire & Decker 
FLORIDA: JACKSONVILLE 
SiS Rye Acousti Engineering Co. 
MIAMI..... Aufford-Kelley Co., Inc. 
GEORGIA: 
ATLANTA. Acousti Engineering Co. 


IDAHO: SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
REP Yor Rocky Mountain Celotex Co. 

ILLINOIS: CHICAGO; DAVEN- 
PORT, IOWA....James L. Lyon Co. 
P ee oe Hust J. Baker & Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. ..Henges Co., Inc. 
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WAYNE, meat, 5 POL 
ugh J. Baker & Co. 
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BOSTON........ Pitcher & Co., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN.C. A. Bader Co. 


MICHIGAN: DETROIT 
wareiore ene R. E. Leggette Acoustical Co. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Insulation Sales Co. 
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Acoustics & Specialties, Inc. 
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Asbestos Supply Co. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
BOSTON, MASS. Pitcher & Co., Inc. 
NEW JERSEY: ELIZABETH, Koga 9 
DELPHIA, PA., Jacobson &C o., Inc. 
NEW MEXICO: 7 i 
EL PASO, TEX 
. Southwest Agsanton & Floors, Inc. 
NEW YORK: ALBANY, BUFFALO, 
ROCHESTER, SYRACUSE 
ere, Pee Collum Acoustical Co. 
NEW YORK... Jacobson & Co., Inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA: CHARLOTTE 
OR tee Acousti Engineering Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA: MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN..... Insulation Sales Co., Inc. 
OHIO: CINCINNATI 
PE eH F. A. Kamp piecring Co. 
CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, 
TOLEDO; PIETSBURGH. "PA, 
PGI TRY PEE Union Acoustical Co. 
OKLAHOMA: 
OKLAHOMA CITY, TULSA 
Oklahoma Acoustical '& Specialties Co. 
OREGON: 
PORTLAND... Asbestos Supply Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA 
acobson & Company, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH Union Acoustical Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y...Collum Acoustical 


RHODE ISLAN 


so re CAROLINA: CHARLOTTE,. 


society, business and industry in many 
ways. Awakening “‘dead spots” in churches 
is only one phase of our activity. 


For advice and information on thesolution 
of any problem regarding unwanted sound 
or acoustical correction—in any building of 
any type or size — consult your Celotex 


Sound-Conditioning represent- 
ative. He is a member of the 
most widely experienced acous- 
tical organization in the world. 
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Palit Se ES Edward T. VerHalen, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
PEN DA Ve ay Insulation Sales Co., Inc. 
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gbnetieud Rocky Mountain Celotex Co. 
IN CANADA: 
. Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
HALIFS AX, MONTREAL ‘Home 
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D: 
BOSTON, MASS., Pitcher & Co., Inc. CALGARY, VANCOUVER. 











CELOTEX 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


CORPORATION © CHICAGO 


THE CELOTEX 





FREE OFFER! The illustrated magazine, “Quiet 
Forum,” which recounts the case histories of many 
sound-conditioning installations, will be sent to you 
free on request. Learn how modern sound-conditioning 
is contributing to profit and comfort all over America. 
Address: The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
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well protected against draft losses by a 
vast farm system. 


Brooxtyn: The feminine fans of Flat- 


. bush who hang vut of the upper stands and 


yoohoo at the players on Ladies’ Days are 
going to miss Cookie Lavagetto on third 
far more than will Manager Leo Durocher 
and his lads. Arky Vaughan, hornswoggled 
from the Pirates on a multiple-player deal, 
has moved from short to the hot corner 
with ease, and he should hit harder than 
the missing Cookie. But the years roll on, 
and unless an outstanding rookie pitcher 
comes to light the Brooks’ hurling will be 
below championship caliber. 


Cincinnati: Perhaps the Reds ought 
to do some trading with the Dodgers. Cin- 
cinnati pitching looks better than ever 
this season, but the batting order still 
seems weak. Manager Will McKechnie 
bases his hopes for hits on three acquisi- 
tions: Catcher Rollie Hemsley, Outfielder 
Gerald Walker, and Third Baseman Bert 
Haas, the latter a promising rookie. 


PittspurcH: The Pirates’ loss of four 
men to the armed forces does not rate as 
serious, for none was a regular. To replace 
Arky Vaughan, Manager Frank Frisch 
has converted Pete Coscarart, a “good 
field, no hit” keystone sacker acquired 
from the Dodgers on the deal, to short— 
allegedly with some success. 


New York: The Giants are the dark- 
horse club of this league. Whether Mel 
Ott, the new manager, can make them pro- 
duce is a large question. Whether the line- 
up has anything to produce is another. 
Big John Mize, purchased from the Cards 
to fill the gap left by Babe Young at first, 
seems to be going the way of most Cardi- 
nal merchandise. Nobody knows for cer- 
tain whether one of Mize’s arms is going 
to drop off. 


Cuicaco: The Cubs haven’t lost a sin- 
gle player to the services, which leaves 
them just about where they were last sea- 
son—in sixth place. Once again the fans 
are waiting to see whether the much pub- 
licized Mad Russian, Lou Novikoff, can 
hit. Last year he failed and went back to 
the minors, where he did fine. 


Boston: In 1941 there was just one fac- 
tor which kept the Braves out of the cel- 
lar, and that was the Phillies. Handicapped 
by lack of cash, Manager Casey Stengel 
is banking on such veterans as Ernie Lom- 
bardi, Paul Waner, Frank Demaree, and 
Tony Cuccinello to give the club added 
zip. But Ponce de Leon’s fountain is in 
Florida, not Boston. 


PuIiapELpHIA: Last season the Phillies 
wound up a bad last—57 games behind the 
pennant pace. Since then they have re- 
christened themselves “Phils” and put 
Hans Lobert in as manager in place of 
Doc Prothro. Outside of these changes, the 
outlook is the same: Awful. 








ART 


Gobs in Paint 


The 460 Park Avenue Gallery in New 
York, which subtitles itself the Portrait 
Painters’ Clearing House, looks about the 
same as the fashionable apartments around 
it. Good portraits line its walls; it has com- 
fortably luxurious furniture and_ thick 
carpets. To this setting each Saturday 
night the gallery, through the Third Naval 
District’s Morale Office, invites between 
30 and 40 United States sailors. 

The chief attraction is, of course, girlsk— 
recruited from the Three Arts Club, a 
residential hotel for women artists, writ- 
ers, and musicians. Attraction No. 2 is free 
beer and sandwiches; a third diversion is 
supplied by a pianist who plays popular 
music as gobs and girls gather around to 
sing. 

But still another stunt distinguishes the 
460 Gallery’s parties from thousands of 
similar entertainments for servicemen: In 
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the course of the evening all the blue- 
jackets sit for portraits in oil, crayon, 
charcoal, or pastel by such well-known 
artists as Greta Matson, John Koch, Jean 
Spencer, James Montgomery Flagg, and 
Frank Godwin. 

Not only is this entertainment free (the 
$50 weekly cost is borne by contribu- 
tions) but the finished likenesses are 
afterward sent home as presents to the 
sailors’ families. From them the gallery 
has accumulated a bulky file of grateful 
letters—some on expensive notepaper, 
some penciled on scratch paper—and all 
of them delighted. 





Terre Haute Treasure 


Sheldon Swope was a Civil War veteran, 
an eccentric bachelor, and a prosperous 
jewelry merchant of Terre Haute, Ind. He 
lived modestly and few knew just how 
much he had stowed away. In old age he 
retired to Punta Gorda, Fla., where, until 
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Beer and paint at 460: George Chandler sits for Jean Spencer 
























Now we know what “Total War’ means... 


and we’re for it! 


IKE MOST AMERICANS, we didn’t under- 
stand what total war means. 


We had a vague idea that it meant 
“going all out’’...throwing everything 
we have into the battlefield. Now we 
realize that total war means more than 
that...it means sacrifice, inconvenience, 
and hard work for every one of us. 

For example, on March 6, the Gov- 
ernment issued an order prohibiting 
the sale of any typewriter, standard or 
portable, new, used, or rebuilt, to the 
general public! 


And on March 15, in agreement 
with the Government, we have 
drastically curtailed the manu- 
facture of portable typewriters, 
and our future portable produc- 
tion is designated for use only 
by the armed forces. 


Also, beginning March 15, the 
production of standard typewrit- 
ers has been sharply reduced, 
and such standard machines as 


we build in the future will go only 
to Government agencies, to the 
armed forces, or to manufactur- 
ers of war supplies. 


As a result, we are now able to 
increase our actual war produc- 
tion. All of the resources of the 
Royal Typewriter Company, as 
much as possible of our skilled 
labor, every available inch of our 
floor space, are being converted 
to the manufacture of ordnance! 


THIS, WE NOW REALIZE, is the true mean- 
ing of total war . . . and we are for it, 
lock, stock, and barrel! We are proud 
of the fact that the Royal Typewriter 
Company has been called upon to halt 
its normal business in mid-air and to 
“go all out” for Democracy. 





We believe that every manufacturer 
in the United States whose facilities 
can be used for wartime production 
will feel the same way. “Business as 
usual” has no place in the scheme of 
total war. It may be an inconvenience 
to you, may even be a sacrifice on 
your part, to have to do without a new 
Royal Typewriter. But ... if the Axis 
powers were to win this war, it would be 
a long, long time before you could buy 
any new typewriter! 


By manufacturing ordnance now, 
Royal is hastening the day when you, a 
free man living in a free country, can 
once more walk into any store in the 


land and buy anything you want! 


THAT, AS WE SEE IT, IS WHAT 
THIS WAR IS ALL ABOUT! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


_ Makers of Roytype* ribbons and carbon paper. Expert typewriter service available everywhere. 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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Fluorescent 
LIGHTING 
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“SVT 
Equipm 
quipment 
FOR 
THE ARMY THAT 
WORKS INDOORS! 








FG. factories, in drafting rooms, in 


warehouses, in offices—this is a war 
of nerves. Long, extra hours of eye- 
strain can greatly hinder America’s 
productive efficiency—commit unin- 
tentional but damaging sabotage 
through errors, spoilage and waste. 

You can do more work—better 
work—and enjoy all the other tre- 
mendous benefits of clear, effortless 
seeing with the help of GUTH Fluo- 
rescent Lighting. Users are proving 
this statement daily, attesting to bet- 
ter morale and greater working com- 
fort—with efficiency up 15% and 
more in many Cases. 


Write us today for sound engineer- 
ing advice on modern lighting—with- 
out obligation, of course. 





The biggest part of GUTH 
%& Lighting Equipment is now pro- > 


duced for wartime purposes. 


ei 





The EDWIN F. GUTH CO.* 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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his death in 1929, he lived in a small cot- 
tage and ate in a nearby boardinghouse. 

When Swope’s will was probated, its 
provisions amazed and pleased the citi- 
zens of Terre Haute; he had left them his 
substantial fortune—in the form of an art 
gallery. Specifically, his will provided that 
ten years after his death the accumulated 
income of his estate be used to purchase 
works of art and to house them in the 
specially renovated Swope office building 
downtown. 

In the ten years since, the gallery’s man- 
agers have spent $57,000. And by last week 
5,000 Hoosiers had trooped in to visit the 
newly opened art museum. They found 
that the second floor of the substantial 
three-story Swope Building had been re- 
modeled into spacious galleries with soft 
carpeting, fluorescent lighting, and blond 
woodwork. More important, they discov- 
ered that the gallery owned 23 paintings 
by well-known American contemporaries, 
including Grant Wood’s “Spring in Town,” 
Edward Hopper’s “Route 6, Eastham,” 
Thomas Benton’s “Threshing Wheat,” and 
Charles Burchfield’s “Old Houses in Win- 
ter.” About 100 more, borrowed for the 
occasion, were also on view during the 
initial exhibition. 

The managers are still spending—at the 
rate of $12,000 annually in income from 
Swope’s estate. They intend to continue 
concentrating on modern art, holding that 
“the present-day American artists are the 
masters of tomorrow.” 


EDUCATION 


Mail Study for Soldiers 


Plunged into the thick of a war already 
two and a half years old, the American 
Army of 1917-18 had little time for educa- 
tion. Not until after the Armistice did se. 
lected soldiers study abroad at government 
expense in such universities as Oxford. 
Cambridge, and the Sorbonne. Some who 
returned home enjoyed a similar arrange. 
ment at domestic colleges. 

In the present war, with a conscript army 
in existence a year before it had any fight. 
ing to do, time for schooling loomed rela. 
tively large. The War Department there. 
upon set up daytime specialist schools, 
voluntary evening trade and _ industrial 
classes, and literacy training programs, 

Undeterred by the start of actual com. 
bat, the Army last week opened another 
phase of its scheme of education when it 
launched a voluntary plan for correspond- 
ence courses open both to soldiers in train- 
ing camps and with expeditionary forces 
overseas. The new program of study by 
mail, operating on the principle of leisure- 
time self-teaching is aimed at men in the 
Army at least four months and thus pre- 
sumed able to take on an outside interest. 
About 80,000 enlisted men are expected to 
enroll. 

For their mail-order alma mater, sol- 
diers are given a choice: the brand-new 
Army Institute at the University of Wis- 











Eton Toil: If the Battle of Waterloo was won on th 
of Eton, the Battle of Britain may yet be won in Eton’s machine shops. On 
holidays, in their spare time, straight from school and tea and crumpets, 
Etonians, wearing their usual tailcoats and striped trousers, repair to 


lathes to grind out gun parts for the fighting men of the empire. 


British Combine photos 
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consin, or the extension division of any 
one of 78 other colleges and universities 
ranging from the giant University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley to little Western Caro- 
lina Teachers College at Cullowhee, N.C. 

At the Army Institute, soldier-students 
have their pick—at $2 per course, and no 


college credit granted—of 68 courses of the 
ent vocational high-school type, including 
rd. shorthand, traffic management, steam en- 
tho gineering, airplane maintenance, and car- 
ge. pentry. Unless military duties or emergen- 
cies prevent it, enrollees must send in at 
my least one lesson a month. On the receiving 
ht. end, Wisconsin instructors will grade the 
.. lessons, but record-keeping and mailing 
are. will be handled by an Army staff of 
ols, five commissioned officers and 65 non- 
rial coms and enlisted men quartered a block 
. from the campus in a onetime elemen- 
om- tary school. 
ther Under the second plan soldiers work di- 
n it rectly with the extension division of the 
nd- college chosen, and Uncle Sam will foot 
ain- half the bill up to $20 per course. The cur- 
rees riculum here includes the history of coun- 
by tries affected by the war, economics, psy- 
ure- chology, and modern languages. Allowed 
the credit toward postwar college study, sol- 
pre- diers will have to maintain a fixed mini- 
rest. mum. standard of work. 
d to Unlike civilian correspondence-course 


students, Army enrollees will have no post- 
sol- age expense. Wherever they study, they 


new can mail their lessons free under the post- 
Wis- age provisions of the new War Powers Act. 
vent And outgoing mail from the Army Insti- 


tute is likewise unstamped, since it also has 
the franking privilege. 





Nicholas Miraculous 


Columbia University students call their 
president “Nicholas Miraculous.” For in 
his 41-year rule of the vast educational en- 
terprise on Morningside Heights, in Man- 
hattan, Nicholas Murray Butler has gar- 
nered well over $100,000,000 in gifts for 
the university and run the student enroll- 
ment up to a front-rank 16,000. He has 
also found time to fill 129 lines of type 
in Who’s Who—the longest entry in the 
book—with his multitudinous activities 
as an aspirant to the White House, elder 
statesman, distinguished internationalist, 
and intimate friend and adviser of kings 
and prime ministers, including the early 
and less bellicose. Mussolini. 

On April 2 the colossus of Columbia 
reached his 80th birthday. In good health 
and spirits despite a recent laryngitis at- 
tack, Dr. Butler spent the day as usual at 
his desk while most of the university re- 
cessed for Easter. Reiterating his deter- 
mination to keep his post “until I die,” 
the white-haired doyen of American aca- 
demic life insisted his work would not 
be finished until the university was 


“adequately” endowed with $50,000,000 
more, 

















° rH never be satisfied until i 
| Bi * open this case, Whitey.” 


. You're no different from any- 
Whiley ¢ body else who gets a case 
of Black & White, Blackie.’ 





@ It’s the fine Character of 
Black & White that gives you such 
complete satisfaction. The flavor is 
magnificent. The bouquet, delight- 
ful. And every drop is so smooth, 
so mellow. For dependable enjoy- 


ment — ask for Black «x White. mE agree come EIGHT 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 





THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK. N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





ORES £27 PARTE 


SARL TON ACRE MET 


© BUSINESS 
COVFLE AZ 


PLEASURE (> 





on the electrified 


LYM PIAN 
lo the Nollhwest 


F your part in America’s war effort re- 
quires travel between Chicago, Milwau- 
kee or the Twin Cities and the Pacific north 
coast, take advantage of the luxurious service 
offered by the famous OLYMPIAN. 





You can rest and relax on this great train and | 
enjoy its distinctive atmosphere of friendly | 


hospitality .. . its smokeless, sootless electri- 
fication for 656 mountain miles. Make the 
OLYMPIAN your train between Chicago and 
Butte, Spokane, Seattle-Tacoma, Portland or 
en route to California. 


Vacationland en route 
Remember, The Milwaukee Road serves the 
great vacation regions of the west—Yellow- 
stone Park and the Dude Ranch Country of 
the Montana Rockies, Spokane’s lakelands, 
Grand Coulee Dam and Seattle’s Puget 
Sound country with Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker. Keep yourself at peak efficiency by 
stopping off for a vacation of a week or more. 

Let us help you plan your trip. Write. 
F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 915, Union Station, Chicago, III. 


e 
Other Famous Thane 
TWIN CITIES HIAWATHAS—2 a day, each 
way—Chicago, Milwaukee, La Crosse, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis. 


MIDWEST HIAWATHA—Chicago, Rockford, 
Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Sioux Falls. 


THE PIONEER LIMITED—Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis. 


THE CHIPPEWA—Chicago, Green Bay, Iron 
Mountain, Northern Michigan. 


THE MARQUETTE— Chicago, Janesville, 
Madison, Charles City, Mason City. 


THE SOUTHWEST LIMITED — Chicago or 
Milwaukee, Davenport, Kansas City. 


SHIP VIA 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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MUSIC 


First Eighth in 11 Years 


Perhaps the hardest and certainly the 
vastest symphonic work, Gustav Mahler’s 
Eighth hasn’t been heard in New York 
since 1916, elsewhere in the country since 
1931, and has never been broadcast. Called 
the “Symphony of a Thousand” because 
that number of voices took part in its 
premiére at Munich 32 years ago, the mas- 
sive composition will receive treatment al- 
most as impressive at Radio City next Sun- 
day, April 12. 

On a tiered wooden platform temporarily 
erected over the Center Theater’s ice stage, 
Erno Rapee will conduct the 80-minute- 
long work in a combination concert and 
Blue-network broadcast involving the Mu- 
sic Hall Symphony, a brass choir, a solo 
group, the Schola Cantorum, the Music 
Hall Men’s Chorus, and boy singers re- 
cruited from St. Patrick’s Choristers, the 
Paulist Choristers, and the New York 
public schools. 

This communal effort celebrates the 
500th program of the Radio City Music 
Hall on the Air and climaxes a pet Rapee 
project—a complete cycle of Mahler’s sym- 
phonies.* In tackling the job, Rapee 
showed rare mettle, for Mahler hecklers 
are numerous and eloquent. They con- 
demn his intensely personal and emotional 
music as being sometimes banal, some- 
times naive. With equal insistence Mahler 
addicts find it powerful and moving. And 








*Rapee planned to present all nine, but 
wound up by omitting the Sixth and Seventh. 
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older partisans recall that after the Eighth’, 
first American hearing, two scheduled per. 
formances stretched to eleven and seat; 
sold as high as $100 apiece. 

Among the arduous preparations fy 
Sunday’s concert, the most difficult wa 
training the boy singers, who had to lean 
Mahler’s harmonies by ear, since they wer 
too complicated for the youngsters to read. 
Nor did they find the text an easy mat. 
ter, since the first half is Hrabanus May. 
rus’ old Latin hymn “Veni, Creator Spiri. 
tus,” and the second from the final scene 
of Goethe’s “Faust.” Yet so pleased were 
the lads with their Latin prowess that they 
wanted to know whether they might sing 
Goethe in that language, too. 


oe 





RECORD WEEK 


In his entire life the French composer 
Claude Debussy spent only a single day 
in Spain—at San Sebastian near the 
French border. Yet his sonorous Iseri 
is among the most idiomatic and delightful 
of many composers’ musical descriptions of 
Spain—and one of Debussy’s greatest or. 
chestral works. The best recording to date 
is offered by Fritz Reiner and the Pitts. 
burgh Symphony Orchestra (three 12-inch 
Columbia records in album, $3.50). The 
“Hungarian March” from the Berlioz 
opera The Damnation of Faust occupies 
the sixth side. 


Jascha Heifetz, Jestis Maria Sanroma, 
and the Musical Art Quartet have made 
for Victor the first transcription of Ernest 
Chausson’s Concerto In D Magor For 
Vion, PIANO, AND STRING Quartet. It 


Rapee and the St. Patrick’s Choristers rehearse Mahler’s Symphony 
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is wistful, Frenchified music, somewhat in 
the style of César Franck, who was Chaus- 
son’s teacher (four 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $4.50). 


Irene Dunne’s sweet and somewhat 
ladylike voice quality, which has endeared 
her to movie fans, is also apparent in a 
new album of Jerome Kern Sones. 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” “I’ve Told 
Every Little Star,” and “They Didn’t Be- 
lieve Me” are agreeable enough, but Miss 
Dunne would have been well advised to 
leave “Why Was I Born?” with the late 
Helen Morgan (three 10-inch Decca rec- 
ords in album, $2). 
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RELIGION 


Charitable Christians 


Of the 127,000 Japanese in the United 
States, 15,000 are Christians. The 101 
Japanese Christian churches often hold 
services in Japanese for the first-genera- 
tion alien Issei, as well as in English for 
the American-born Nisei, and on occasion 
the congregations produce weird effects 
by singing hymns in both languages at 
once. But theologically, the Japanese 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and Catholics 
‘vary not at all from their American coun- 
terparts. And they adjust more easily to 
the ways of the United States than the 
non-Christians, most of whom cling to a 
highly nationalistic form of Buddhism. 

Toward all Japanese, regardless of re- 
ligion, American Protestant bodies have 
urged their members to show “a Chris- 
tian composure and charity.” West Coast 
clergymen have given this urging practical 
effect in many ways. Immediately after 
Dec. 7 they helped the aliens meet the 
problems of frozen funds and local indig- 
nation. More recently they have aided in 
easing the burdens of mass evacuation. 

For Japanese Christians, the American 
clergy have performed even more special 
services. They have pinch-hit in Japanese 
pulpits whose pastors were detained and 
have extended the hospitality of their own 
churches to those whose places of worship 
were in proscribed areas. At internment 
camps in Fort Missoula, Mont., Fort 
Lincoln in North Dakota, and on Ellis 
Island in New York, visiting Americans 
have conducted services, supplied ma- 
terials for the sacrament to pastor in- 
mates, and furnished them with Bibles. 

Now the churches plan to extend this 
work. In a pamphlet issued last week, the 











Commission on Aliens and Prisoners of. 


War, nationwide Protestant agency, pro- 
jected two new large-scale activities; a 
regular chaplaincy service for interned 
aliens, if the War Department permits it; 
and a campaign among local churches east 
of the Sierras to find jobs for Japanese and 
thus aid their voluntary resettlement. 





MECHANICAL RUBBER 


In Essential Industries 
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ME ev of the almost unnumber- 


ed industrial applications of Mechanical Rubber are 
found at work in the nation’s shipyards . . . on the 
job for Uncle Sam ... serving essential functions 
that make shipbuilding operations go faster, better. 
So with Steel Mills, Railroads, Mines, Quarries, Oil 
Fields, Metal Fabrication Plants and practically every 
industry—Mechanical Rubber Belting and Hose are 
depended upon for vital services of some form or 
other. 

Republic, for over forty years, has been devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of Rubber Products 
for industrial use. Thus is Republic today a major 
contributor to the needs of industries engaged in 
the war production program. REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP., ov 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. tril 








Th @ Republic Distributor Emblem identifies the members of a 
nationwide system of such establishments, serving the industry of every 
section of the country as exclusive outlet for Republic Rubber Products. 
Their local stocks and service facilities, a by the complete co- 
operation of the factory, offer an unparalleled source of satisfaction on 


needs for this type of equipment. 


a. . MOLDED , EXTRUDED 
BELTING PACKING reteins PRODUCTS 
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IN 1586 Don Angelo Pietra 
contributed to business pro- 
gress by describing the Trial 
Balance (Bilancio del libro), 
as used by Venetian merchants 
toassureaccurate balancing of 
their books. 
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| Among mode: o calculators — 
_ Marchant sets new standards of ~ 
ip accuracy with 


TRUE-FIGURE DIALS 
FOR ALL 3 FACTORS 


_ | MARCHANT is the on/y American 
_ | calculator that provides straight- 

{ line figure proof in plain sight 
for a// 3 factors of every multi- 
plication, 


_ | Thus MARCHANT gives an auto- 
| matic audit proof of the correct- 
ness of each multiplication... 
completely eliminating the in- 
efficient, eye-straining zig-za 

hunt over the keyboard to chec 

which keys have been depressed. 


Ask the Marchant Man to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points. 


: 























MAKCHANT 


SILENT SPEED 
(aladalo?r 
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MOVIES 


Uncle Butch 


Hollywood has reworked more than a 
dozen Damon Runyon stories into screen 
material, but Universal’s “Butch Minds 
the Baby” is one of the few that can be 
classed with such prize Runyoniana as 
“Lady for a Day” and “Little Miss Mark- 
er.” 

This sentimental Broadway biography 
begins with the return of one Aloysius 
(Butch) Grogan after a ten-year stretch 
at Sing Sing. Butch finds things changed 
“more than somewhat”. along the main 
stem. For one thing, the boys in the rack- 
ets now regard safecracking as distinctly 
unrefined; for another, a tough Irish cop 
insists that Butch demonstrate his reluc- 
tant rehabilitation by accepting the post 
of janitor in a rundown brownstone. 

Skipping the romantic overtones—which 





— 


rightly belong to Dick Foran as the cop 
and Virginia Bruce as a penniless widow— 
this is the story of Butch’s manly crush 
on the widow’s bouncing offspring (played 
like’ an expert by a 13-month-old scene 
stealer named Michael Barnitz). Butch’s 
avuncular urge comes as something of a 
shock to such sensible characters as Harry 
the Horse and Blinky Sweeney, but when 
Butch totes the cooing infant along on 
his last (and sacrificial) safecracking as. 
signment, nothing further could surprise 
them. Nothing, of course, except that try- 
ing moment when young Michael decides 
to play pat-a-cake with a large order of 
nitroglycerin. 

With Runyon lending a hand on the 
set, Leonard Spigelgass’ adaptation and 
Albert S. Rogell’s direction are notably 
successful in capturing the special flavor 
and the regional humors of the Runyon 
original. Broderick Crawford tops a good 
cast with his appealing impersonation of 











The boys are no lilies: Runyon’s rogues gallery of Broadway 
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‘ Butch. Next in line for special mention is 
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Shemp Howard, who creates a hilarious 
Blinky Sweeney—an ex-bootlegger who 
once drank his own bathtub brew and now 
labors under the delusion that he is able 
to see his hand in front of his face. 





| Jeeter Tuttle 


RKO-Radio’s “The Tuttles of Tahiti” 
js an adaptation of the Charles Nordhoff- 
James Norman Hall novel, “No More 
Gas.” For several generations the Tuttles 
—once of New England—have been vege- 
tating with a vengeance under softer skies. 
Impecunious, irresponsible, and amazingly 
prolific, the quasi-Polynesians are a prob- 
lem to the community, but a constant 
source of amusement to themselves. They 
may also amuse the movie-goer in search 
of strictly escapist entertainment. 

Sol Lesser’s production is a minor field 
day for Charles Laughton, who apparently 
has a good time impersonating the sloppy, 
whimsical Jeeter Lester of this Tahitian 
“Tobacco Road.” Nothing very much ever 
happens to the Tuttles beyond an occa- 
sional flier at cockfighting and the usual 
round of singing, dancing—and fishing, 
when they can borrow the money for a 
perennially empty gas tank. There is, 
however, one lively sequence in which the 
Tuttle boys salvage an abandoned schoon- 
er and several dozen relations go through 
400,000 francs in a brief, sensational spend- 
ing spree. Victor Francen, Jon Hall, Curt 
Bois, and the numerous others leave the 
burden where it belongs—on Laughton’s 
shoulders. 





Good Hope 


Played straight for chills, “My Favorite 
Blonde” might have been a satisfactory 
melodrama in the peripatetic Alfred Hitch- 
cock tradition. Instead; this comedy of 
terrors comes out of the Paramount lot as 
one of the funniest films Bob Hope has 
made. 

This time Hope is the nether half of a 
small-time vaudeville act that stars a 
trained penguin named Percy. Hollywood 
has just signed Percy at $300 a week and 
invited Hope to tag along at $150, when 
Madeleine Carroll, looking her blonde best 
as a British agent, bursts into his dressing 
room demanding safe conduct to Chicago. 

What Miss Carroll gets is anything but 
safe conduct and includes—aside from our 
hero’s reasonable doubts about her san- 
tty—hot pursuit by both German spies and 
American police, nervous interludes in a 
loft building, a truck driver’s picnic, a 
mothers’ meeting and uncertain transpor- 
tation by train, truck, and plane to a fran- 
tic pay-off in a West Coast undertaker’s 
establishment. If it’s worth mentioning, 
the lady was carrying important plans. 

As melodrama “My Favorite Blonde” 
Manages an occasional thrill without mak- 





‘W4, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 










































Axis ears will find little humor in the production story of Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited. Now on a 100% war basis, Ford of 
Canada (largest single source of mechanized transport in the British 
Empire) is rolling out grim numbers of workshop units, scout cars, 
ambulances, trucks, and fighting units like the famous Universal 
carrier above. And they’re coming faster every day. 

At no cost to the Government, Ford schools are teaching Army men 
the mechanics of military transportation—have trained over 12,000 
women in the care and operation of ambulances and “home front” 
trucks and tractors. 

That this vast program of making and training has come so far, so 
efficiently, is a tribute to the business end of production as well as to 
the assembly lines . . . Ediphones are to the office what lathes are to the 
shop. In the dictation of correspondence, orders, memoranda and other 
written and spoken work, Ediphone Voice Writing increases executive 
capacity and eliminates waste time. And in today’s war schedule, time 
is more precious than money. 

What Ediphones are doing for Ford of Canada, they can do for you. 


Phone “Ediphone” (your city) or write Dept. 





or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 
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Baseball and coffee 
—two great Amer- 
ican favorites that go together! And there's 
extra enjoyment when the coffee’s in Suth- 
erland Paper Handle Cups! These sturdy, 
sanitarycupsbanspilling,fumbling,burned 
fingers. The patented Sutherland handle, 
made as an integral part of the cup, does 
the trick. Greater satisfaction for fans... 
greater sales for concessionaires. 






Write on your com- 
pany letterhead for 
a free package of 
handle cups. 


SUTHERLAND 
a od a Os OO 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 









For Your 


UNHURRIED PLEASURE 


Enjoy this original 
DARK Jamaica Rum 


From that first leisurely sip you 
will relish the appetizing taste of a 
drink made with Myers’s—the dark, 
full-bodied Rum of Jamaica. For 
that wealth of flavour— 


The Recon Must be 
MYERS'S 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% Fine Mellow Jamaica—97 Proof 


Write for new free recipe booklet. 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Agents in the U.S. A. 

Dept. NW-4, 57 Laight St. 
New York 
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Hope is framed: He points an accusing finger at Madeleine Carroll 


ing any sense, but Frank Butler and Don 
Hartman pack their script solidly with 
laughs. Typical of the film’s spontaneous 
frivolity is the sequence that gives Bing 
Crosby—Hope’s co-star in previous pic- 
tures—an extra’s role as gloomy bystand- 
er at the truck drivers’ picnic. Bob bor- 
rows a match from Crosby, wanders off a 
few feet, and gives the situation a baffled 
double take. Then he shakes his head to 
dispel the illusion. “Couldn’t be!” he mur- 
murs. 


Rio Abbott and Costello 


Except for the title song and the rousing 
“Rangers’ Song,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
“Rio Rita” has nothing but the title in 
common with either the Ziegfeld operetta 
or RKO-Radio’s 1929 screen version. Call 
it a typical Bud Abbott and Lou Costello 
thesaurus of new gags and old, compiled 
with the team’s recognized flair for broad 
comedy. 

Although M-G-M gives the slapstick 
comics a flossier production than Universal 
allowed them on their home lot, the pro- 
ductional swank is canceled by a slapdash 
script purporting to deal with Nazi espio- 
nage along the Texas border. Kathryn 
Grayson and John Carroll sing pleasantly 
in the romantic leads but, like Tom Con- 
way, Patricia Dane, and Peter Whitney, 
they are smothered in the alternation of 
gags and Gestapoisms. Whether they are 
stuffing themselves with Tequila, or the 
livestock with apple-size radios, Abbott 
and Costello, as the monkey wrenches in 
the Nazi machinations, survive the balder- 
dash with their customary immunity. 
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THEATER 


Revived Wisdom 


The German-Lutheran critic and dram- 
atist Gotthold Ephraim Lessing wrote 
“Nathan the Wise” in 1779 and his im- 
passioned plea for religious and _ racial 
tolerance survived to be a “must” for 
Hitler’s bonfire on Unter Den Linden 154 
years later. That Lessing’s drama in blank 
verse still has something to say was shown 
last week when the Messrs. Shubert moved 
Erwin Piscator’s revival uptown from the 
Studio Theater of the New School for 
Social Research. This is the first Studio 
Theater experimental offering to make the 
Broadway grade, and it deserves the 
chance to reach a wider audience. 

In his new adaptation of the classic, 
Ferdinand’ Bruckner has drastically 
pruned Lessing without sacrificing the 
warmth and nobility that distinguished 
the play. In fact, Bruckner’s elision of the 
complications that cluttered the climactic 
scenes is a distinct help in clarifying Les- 
sing’s message. Once again, in Jerusalem 
of the late twelfth century, the Moham- 
medan Saladin, the Jew Nathan, and the 
Christian Knight Templar search for 
truth and conclude, as Lessing did ia the 
theological controversies that madc him 
unpopular in the days of Frederick the 
Great, that religious beliefs should he no 
bar to understanding and trust. among 
men of good will and common sense. 

Obviously “Nathan the Wise” is more 
sermon than play; even so, a number of 
the scenes rise above preachment to effec- 
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tive drama, and at all times the theme 
js disturbingly alive in its application to 
the world of today. Herbért Berghof, an 
Austrian refugee, carries the revival with 
a fine performance in the title role, and 
Olive Deering as Nathan’s adopted Chris- 
tian daughter, Alfred Ryder as a rather 
ingenuous Knight Templar, and Bram 
Nossen as the great Saladin give excellent 
account of themselves under James Light’s 
direction. Cleon Throckmorton’s sets are 
simple and effective. 








SENSE 


SCIENCE 


To Be Gray or Not to Be? 
Biologists Spar Over the Value 
of PAB for Retinting Locks 


More than six months ago Dr. Benja- 
min Sieve of the Boston City Hospital an- 
nounced he had found an “anti-gray-hair 
vitamin,” that worked on human beings 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 22, 1941). He claimed 
that 30 persons gulped down one tablet 
daily of the substance—para-aminoben- 
zoic acid, believed a member of the B- 
vitamin family found in yeast, liver, and 
molasses—and it darkened their silver 
threads after about two months. 

The hopes this report aroused among 
the United States’ gray-tressed millions 
were even further bolstered a month ago 
by Dr. Sieve’s revelation that he had treat- 
ed some 800 patients, with better than 80 
per cent success. It added that PAB, 
shorthand term for the chemical, could 
also cure sterility and remove freckles. 

At the Boston meeting of the Federa- 
tion of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology last week, scientists dis- 
agreed on the merits of PAB. Drs. S. Ans- 
bacher and W. A. Wisansky of the Ameri- 
can Home Products Corp. said that 
eight-month trials on 30 gray-haired pris- 
oners partially restored hair color in about 
two-thirds of the cases. But Drs. F. P. 
Dann, Ruth C. Moore, and D. V. Frost of 
the Abbott Laboratories in Chicago tested 
the compound on rats, concluding that 
PAB alone “had no effect on graying.” 

Another Abbott Laboratories researcher, 
Dr. R. Kohn Richards, reported that PAB 
may be poisonous. He revealed that large 
amounts of the chemical administered to 
tats in tablet and injection form resulted 
m convulsions, paralysis, and other symp- 
toms. Although human patients receive 
much smaller doses, he concluded that 

“possesses a low acute and chronic 
toxicity.” 

_These findings added up to one precau- 
tion: for the time being, at least, the gray- 
haired American had better visit his local 
hair dyer or else resign himself to natural 
Processes. Even if the most optimistic re- 
sults are corroborated in large-scale tests 
by other physicians, the B-factor probably 
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Three Lions photos 


Manual Science: Ferd Karrman, 20, of Indianapolis, Ind., who lost 
both forearms in a laundry accident three years ago, has learned to use 
artificial hands. By apparatus strapped over his back, he operates the 
hands by the movement of his arms, and can paint, drive a car, and light a 
cigarette. Karrman demonstrates the practicability of the metal fists as a 
salesman for a manufacturer. Under the tutorship of the artists Elmer E. 
Tafflinger and Fred Polley, the boy has continued his pre-accident art 
interest and expects soon to market his work. 





won’t be widely available until after the 
war. PAB is synthesized commercially 
from the coal-tar and petroleum product 
toluene—and toluene is a basic ingredient 


of TNT. 


About 5,000 delegates attended the five- 
day sessions of the annual American biol- 


ogy congress arid heard 750 papers repre- 
senting a total research expenditure of 
more than $1,500,000, or about $2,000 for 
each report. The following were among the 
most significant: 


Wuisxy: Drs. J. V. Lowry, W. H. Se- 
brell, F. S. Daft, and L. L. Ashburn of the 


NEWSWEEK 


United States Public Health Service spiked 
a popular notion about whisky and diet. 
According to general opinion, heavy drink. 
ers need extra-large amounts of vitamiy 
B-1 to steady their nerves and ward of 
delirium tremens. But the quartet of sci. 
entists believe that on a diet deficient jp 
the B factor, drinkers actually get along 
better than non-drinkers. Fortified by 
shots of whisky, but deprived of B-1, rats 
resisted nervous disorders longer than 40. 
ber rodents. 


Acne: Dr. Broda Barnes of the Univer. 
sity of Denver announced a cure for the 
blight of adolescence: pimples. He had 
mulled over a report, published last year 
by Dr. R. L. Sutton Jr. of Kansas City, 
that acne is due to underactive thyroid 
glands. Dr. Barnes reasoned that in that 
case acne patients should have subnormal 
metabolic rates, since the thyroid con- 
trols this vital function. Tests on almost 
200 broken-out victims showed that every 
one had a sluggish thyroid. The Denver 
doctor also noted the well-known fact that 
during hot weather, when body metabolism 
slows down, the skin malady is often espe- 
cially severe. 

As a final check, Dr. Barnes treated 100 
patients. Instead of the usual procedure 
for pimples—X-rays or a cut-down on rich, 
fatty, or fried foods—he gave them one 
thyroid tablet daily for about four or five 
months. After that period, 45 acne suffer- 
ers were completely cured and 50 showed 
marked improvement. Dr. Barnes ex- 
plained that underactive thyroids had 
slowed his patients’ blood circulation and 
weakened their resistance to infection. The 
gland-extract tablets relieved this condi- 
tion and with blood circulation improved 
the pimples disappeared. 





Toil and Toes 


The way an athlete huffs, puffs, and 
sweats is no true measure of his exertion. 
The proper clue to the strenuousness of his 
exercise is the temporary increase in the 
number of white cells in his blood—accord- 
ing to a report by Dr. Edmond J. Farris of 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and B- 
ology at the 58th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Anatomists in 
New York last week. 

The doctor made more than 300 tests on 
57 college athletes including the miler Gene 
Venzke and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1940 All-American halfback Frank 
Reagan. Dr. Farris found that athletes’ 
blood normally contains from 5,000 to 
10,000 white cells per cubic millimeter. 
Then he made another white-cell count 
after the man had finished workouts in 
nine popular sports. 

The tests showed basketball the tough- 
est, for the average player’s blood added 
8,113 white cells per cubic millimeter. Sec- 
ond place went to wrestling with an it- 
crease of 7,753. The 440-yard and mile 
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runs, football, baseball, 100-yard dash, and 
tennis followed in that order. 

In a cross-check, 25 sports authorities 
generally agreed with these findings. But 
they placed wrestling above basketball 
and found science wide of the mark on 
the ninth pastime, rowing. This the ex- 
perts rated the cruelest sport of all, where- 
as Dr. Farris’ crewmen showed no signifi- 
cant white-cell increase. In partial explana- 
tion of this discrepancy, he suggested that 
rigorous training may have given the oars- 
men an abnormally high precontest count. 


€ Another paper at the New York sessions 
concerned polydactylous persons—those 
having extra fingers and toes. Dr. J. M. 
Qdiorne of Georgetown University stud- 
ied genealogical records of one family and 
found 90 cases of polydactylism, including 
a mathematical genius and a famous geol- 
ogist. The line of persons with surplus dig- 
its started in New England about 1644 
with the landing of an English settler, 
many of whose descendants are now liv- 
ing in North America. 

Dr. Odiorne’s research revealed that 
some polydactyls had six fingers on one 
hand, others sported a six-toed foot, while 
a smaller group had half a dozen digits on 
two or more extremities (there were never 
more than six digits). The work showed 
that the trait doesn’t die out in a few gen- 
erations as some scientists believe. Out of 
deference to the polydactyls Dr. Odiorne 
named no names. As far as he’s concerned, 
the strange condition is just another 
hereditary characteristic like blue eyes. 





Neomegamphopus Roosevelti 


About a year ago the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of Washington classified a newly 
found pygmy type of octopus under the 
official title of octopus roosevelti. Last 
week the same organization similarly hon- 
ored a hitherto unknown variety of 
shrimp, only about 14 inch long. The tiny 
crustacean escaped the search of most nat- 
uralists because it often burrows in the 
sand. Like the octopus, it was picked up in 
1988 by a Smithsonian naturalist, Dr. 
W. L. Schmitt, who accompanied the Presi- 
dent on his cruise to the Galapagos Is- 
lands. The distinguished shrimp will here- 
after be known as neomegamphopus 
roosevelti. 

















Neomegamphopus for President 
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is tailored to fit the 
needs of your busi- 
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payment of Accounts 
Receivable... guaran- 
tees reimbursement 
for losses caused by 
the insolvency of 
customers. Either 
your customers pay 
you... or AMERICAN 
CREDIT pays you. 
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advance ... planned for victory. When the 
zero hour arrives, it is too late to remedy fatal 
oversights ... too late to revise plans... too 
late to correct blunders. 


In business, too, executives must plan care- 
fully ... must plan each detail of the advance 
toward profit... must plan safe-guards against 
unexpected blows. 

Credit losses are a major hazard. The 
advance toward profit may be proceeding 
rapidly, yet be brought to an abrupt halt and 
the gains suddenly destroyed by the failure 
of a large account. 


Your credit department can gauge credit 
risks according to information available be- 


. fore goods are shipped. But the credit depart- 


ment cannot be charged with those large 
crippling losses which result from incidents 
occurring after credit has been approved. 

Against that risk you need the protection 
of AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE. 
When you realize the protection which an 
AMERICAN policy affords to dividends... 
to working capital...to your credit standing 
with your own bank ... the cost becomes 
negligible, the value evident. 

Investigate today. Address Dept. W4 for free 
copy of “The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
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Tired backs and aching arms just don’t 












happen to users of MontaMower. All the | 
drudgery and noise of lawn mowing is done away | 
with. No dead weight to push and pull. Instead, just 
7 pounds of live mechanism that first gathers then | 
cuts the grass closely, smoothly, and to the correct ; 


height; no matting; no streaking; no clatter; no rattles. 
Cuts a 16” swath through long grass, dandelions, spike 
grass and weeds. Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees 
or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed by hand. 
Cutters are self-sharpening. Built to last many years. 
Guaranteed. Thousands in use. Sold direct from fac- 
tory. Costs little. Write at once for guarantee in- 
formation and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
364 HOUSEMAN BLDG. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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RADIO 


Radio’s Pulitzers 


When the University of Georgia’s school 
of journalism set up the George Foster 
Peabody Radio Awards, these annual 
prizes consisting solely of honor and kind 
words were supposedly “something com- 
parable to the Pulitzer Prizes” for radio. 
The first awards, made in 1941, were com- 
parable to the Pulitzer citations of news- 
papers: they went mainly to broadcasting 
systems and stations. This year’s awards, 
to be made at a dinner in New York on 
April 10, are more like the Pulitzer novel 
and drama prizes: they go to programs in 
various fields. The winners: 





Reporting: Cecil Brown, correspondent 
for NEWSWEEK and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, for his dispatches from 
Cairo, Singapore, and Australia, including 
his eyewitness accounting of the sinking of 
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse (“the 
most dramatic single story of the year”). 
Commending his “accuracy and courage,” 
the committee said: “His news sense, his 
coolness under fire, and his insistence— 
even under censorship—that the truth 
must get home sets an example for report- 
ers everywhere.” 


Drama: Against the Storm, Sandra Mi- 
chael’s highly intellectual daytime serial 
of “the storm of life,” sometimes in a uni- 


Wide World 


versity town, sometimes in_ occupied 
France, for standing “head and shoulders 
above the mediocrities in its field”; and 
We Hold These Truths, Norman Corwin’s 
program on the Bill of Rights’ 150th an- 
niversary, which demonstrated “what pa- 
triotism ard a fine dramatic sense could 
do seven days after Pearl Harbor. 


Music: Alfred Wallenstein, music di- 
rector of WOR, Mutual’s New York out- 
let, for the “originality, beauty, and lead- 
ership” he has shown in his Sinfonietta, 


“his presentation of the Bach Cantata; 
his search for the lesser-known classics.’ 


Epucation: The Chicago Round Tabl 
of the Air, a ten-year-old NBC program 
to be remembered, now that ad libbing js 
banned, as one “which gave free expres. 
sion to intelligent minds,” and as one “fo, 
the excellence and spontaneity of whic) 
Judith Waller, Allen Miller, and Sherman 


Dryer are primarily responsible.” 


Most Wortu-Wuie INNOVATION: “The 
international short-wave broadcasts which 
have gone from America . . . into that area 
of silence, the dominated lands of Ey. 
rope.” Considering it “unfair to single out 
any one station for this admirable work,” 
the prize committee cited all eleven United 
States short-wave stations and their co. 
ordinator, Stanley P. Richardson. 





Hot Guy 


One afternoon last week New Yorkers 
who dialed WMCA heard Guy Lombazr. 
do’s theme song and the voice of Joe 
O’Brien announcing the usual fifteen min. 
utes of recorded music by the Royal Cana. 
dians. 

Then, instead of “the sweetest music 
this side of heaven,” there came a torrid 
boogie-woogie number called “White 
Heat,” played by Jimmie Lunceford and 
his band, notorious hot-jazz_ specialists. 





Peabody winners: Cecil Brown, Sandra Michael, and Alfred Wallenstein 


The music continued white-hot until near 
the end of the program when O’Brien 
blandly announced: “And now a few word: 
from Guy Lombardo.” The recorded voice 
of Dinah Shore emerged, plugging Defense 
Bonds. 

Lombardo fans promptly _ blocked 
WMCA’s switchboard with complaints. 
WMCA then apologized; it had all been 
an April Fool joke. O’Brien saved his job 
when he explained to station executives 
that studio co-workers had been in & 
hoots with him. 
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Claes Martenszen van Rosenvelt, whom 























it Theodore Roosevelt once called the fam- 
“tor ily’s “very common ancestor,” came to 
= America in the early seventeenth century. 
ale But, comments Karl Schriftgiesser in his 
new history, “The Amazing Roosevelt 
Family,” tribal greatness was not to come 
‘The until the seventh generation. 
hich Between the arrival of Claes and the 
area births of Theodore and Franklin Delano 
Ev. six generations later, the family had mul- 
out tiplied, prospered, grown sleek, and split 
ork,” —one branch to settle up the Hudson, the 
uted other to remain in New York City and 
ai neighboring Long Island. The common an- 


cestor of the two Presidents was Claes’ son 
Nicholas, a fur trader who had eight chil- 
dren. From one of these progeny, Johannes, 
came the Oyster Bay Roosevelts. From 


Jacobus, the youngest son, sprang the 
rkers Hyde Park line. 


nbar- Schriftgiesser has written a delightfully 
Joe informal—yet informative—study of his 
= amazing Roosevelts. A veteran New York 
saa Times writer with a great interest in gene- 
alogy, he has collected an enormous 
a amount of material on heretofore relative- 
orric 


ly obscure members of the family—like the 
Hilborne Lewis Roosevelt who built or- 
gans, or the George Washington Roosevelt 
who lost his left leg at Gettysburg and won 
_the Congressional Medal. The emphasis is, 

. of course, on the seventh generation who 
were the “greats”: Teddy and Franklin, 
Alice and Eleanor. Schriftgiesser’s chap- 
ter on the two women, so unlike in charac- 
ter, is a small masterpiece. 

As for the two Presidents, he points out 
that 24 vital, changing years separated 
them. “Although of the same generation 
of descent, they are of different generations 
of thought, action, and history,” says the 
author. “Although of the same family they 
are nevertheless of different families, with 
different strains of blood running through 
them. Franklin is, mostly, Dutch and Yan- 
kee; Teddy was Dutch, and, to a lesser 
degree, Southern. Which strain—paternal 
or maternal—was greater in each it is 
easy to see. In Theodore the Dutch stub- 
bornness and ruggedness came to the fore. 


Vhite 
| and 
alists, 





stein In Franklin, the dry Yankee strain min- 

gled with the Dutch and became volatile.” 
| near But what does it matter, asks Schriftgies- 
Brien ser, for “both have proved that heredity 
words plus environment is what counts; and that 


deeds count more than either.” (THE 








Fr Amazinc Roosevett Faminy. By Karl 
Schriftgiesser. 367 pages. Bibliography. 

locked index. Wilfred Funk, New York. $3.75.) 
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— Helena Kuo is the Oriental sister of the 





American small-town girl who went to the 
big city and made good. Born the fourth 


















Metropolitan Moments ....... . . by Varo Fabry 


“He’s glowing with anticipation at the thought 


of a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve” 


Al you need to kindle an appreciative gleam in an eye, and a sparkle in a Man- 
hattan, is Calvert Reserve. For this extra-luxury whiskey has the knack of blend- 
ing with—rather than overpowering—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And 
its wonderful “soft” flavor is an added asset. Improve each shining cocktail hour 
with Calvert Reserve .. .“the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y¥.C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 











IN THIS ISSUE 


Newsweek 


gives you the answers to 
today’s vital questions 





In every issue, Newsweek answers 
the questions arising constantly out of 
a world in turmoil . . . questions on 
which you want and need a sound 
opinion . . . questions that bear upon 
your own security in the days to come. 


Read Newsweek every week, and 
know the answers that bring the news 
to an understandable, sensible con- 
clusion. 


Subscribe today! 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
3 Years $8 2 Years $6 1 Year $4 








Newsweek, Newsweek Bldg., B’way 
& 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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HOW TO SOLVE 
Your Industrial Finish 
Problems on War Products 


JONES -DABNEY CO. has 
industrial finishes to meet a 
wide range of government 
specifications and to fit your 

own production schedules. 


With a substantial part of our production 
facilities and our research laboratories 
converted to war needs, we are prepared 
to deliver promptly lacquers, varnishes, 
enamels, synthetic resins and paints 
meeting U. S. specifications. 

All our knowledge gained through 
years of service to industrial manufac- 
turers is available to give you finishes 
that meet government ‘Specs,’ and our 
trained field men are ready to show you 
how each required specification may be 
most efficiently and economically fitted 
into your production program. 


Write today for our useful new booklet 
onJU.S. specifications, and the finishes required 
for your war production. 


Jones-Dabney Co. 


Industrial Division of 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Where the climate is cool, the atmos- 
phere serene; and where you can do 
what you want to do most. ... Get rid 
of “tension” — accept the bid to 
Come to New Hampshire, this year! 
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STATE PLANNING & DEVEL- 
OPMENT COMMISSION, 109 
Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 
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Save travel costs by making 
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Helena Kuo has come a long way 


child of a well-to-do South China con- 
tractor, she had her heart set on becoming 
a writer. Although at that time provincial 
Chinese girls simply didn’t have careers, 
write she did. 

“I’ve Come a Long Way” is the apt title 
of her new book. The story of her career, 
it is also the story of the transition period 
the young people of China have been bridg- 
ing—the long way between the past of the 
Elders and the present and future of 
Youth. 

Unlike the fabulous Soong sisters, Miss 
Kuo (pronounced Quo) had not the means 
to come West to school or the influence to 
be plunged at once into the inner circles of 
government. She got all her education in 
China where, it appears, little boys play 
the same tricks as schoolboys here, for 
Miss Kuo and the few other girls in the 
class had to be moved to the back row— 
to be safe from thumbtack barrages from 
the rear. Also as in America, her high- 





school and college days in Canton and 
Shanghai alternated periods of intense 
study with equally intense periods of 
moonlight and roses. A girl named Ah Wej 
was the school glamor queen. To the ac. 
companiment of her off-key ukulele the au. 
thor and her fellow Chinese collegians 
would sing “Let Me Call You Sweetheart” 
and “Oh, I Wish I Had Someone to Love 
Me.” 

Miss Kuo’s first job was on The China 
Times as a typist and translator. From 
that she went on eventually to edit the 
woman’s page of The China Evening News, 
In between came a time when Miss Kuo 
had to settle the problem of Honorable 
Fiancé vs. Honorable Career. Ambition 
and the new life won out over marriage 
but only after a struggle, for the author too 
had been trained to obey ancestral custom, 

At the outbreak of war with Japan, Miss 
Kuo left China for the first time, to carry 
her country’s message to the world. She 
went to London and there, after her prim 
literary English had been brightened up, 
she began to lecture and write a column for 
The London Daily Mail. Her first book, 
“Peach Path,” was written in the south of 
France. As war broke over her head again, 
Miss Kuo came to America where in two 
years she lectured from coast to coast, did 
magazine articles, and wrote “I’ve Come a 
Long Way.” She has, too, for Miss Kuo’s 
way to the West is both eloquent and 
charming. I’ve Come a Lona Way. By 
Helena Kuo. 369 pages. Appleton Century, 
New York. $3.) 


q Although Miss Kuo’s excellent English 
makes her one of the few modern Chinese 
writers who can be read here, her country- 
men are rarely so fortunate, for the prob- 
lem of translation is a big one. “Village in 
August,” a popular Chinese war novel 
written by T’ien Chiin in 1935, has just 
been brought out in this country and thus 
becomes one of the first contemporary 
Chinese novels to appear in English. Large- 
ly a series of episodic pictures with little 
plot to hold it together, “Village in Au- 
gust” is the earthy story of a small band 
of the National Revolutionary Army fight- 
ing the Japanese in Manchuria. (VILLAGE 
In Avucust. By Tien Chiin. 313 pages. 
Smith & Durrell, New York. $2.50.) 





Escape Clarifies “Escape” 


The Saturday Evening Post editor not- 
ed on Jan. 11, 1941: “It. is eighteen 
months now since “Escape,” by Ethel 
Vance, appeared in The Post . . . We think 
it one of the wonders of this gossip-ridden 
age of journalism that the ten people who 
know the author’s real name have kept 
the secret.” 

“Escape” also had been a 1939 best 
seller and a 1940 popular movie, screened 
with a big-name cast, but still the author 
was a mystery. 

Last week the secret was out. The 
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Baroness Perényi of Hungary had arrived 
in America, and was safe from Nazi re- 
taliation. Her mother, Grace Zaring Stone, 
a United States Navy captain’s wife and 
an author, confessed that “Escape” was 
her creation. She also wrote “The Bitter 
Tea of General Yen.” 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
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Blue-Pencil Blues 


British correspondents in New York 
could see the Normandie burning at her 
pier, but they couldn’t cable news of the 
disaster for hours. Later, when the New 
York tabloid PM splashed its discovery 
that the Normandie easily could have been 
sabotaged, American censors cut that 
whole story out of dispatches to London. 
Again, in correspondence on the Truman 
report, the blue-pencilers suppressed news 
of many of the hitches in the American 
war effort. 

For weeks the British news gatherers in 
this country have been grousing privately 
about such stringent curbs imposed since 
America went to war. Their chief concern 
is the lack of freedom to criticize and ex- 
press opinion in their cables to London. 
They can’t even send Congressional ora- 








tory, though it often gets wide publicity 
in the nation’s press. Further taboos smoth- 
er dispatches on inadequate war measures, 
faulty air-raid rehearsals and blackouts, 
war-industry strikes, and military or dip- 
lomatic speculation. Left to the censor’s 
discretion are reports of race riots, lynch- 
ings, and any public opinion that would 
endanger or discredit the nation if pub- 
lished abroad. 

The Britons gained two concessions from 
the Office of Censorship last week. At their 
request, procedure was simplified when 
censorship of press-mail dispatches was 
switched from the Army to the Navy, 
which already had control of cable and 
radio communications. Besides, the OC 
opened'a Washington branch: for the con- 
venience of correspondents who previous- 
ly had to ship their copy to offices in Man- 
hattan for clearance. 

But these minor improvements left the 
British correspondents still dissatisfied 
over the major issue—the many restrictions 
on outgoing news. As one of them put it: 
“There are more inhibitions about United 
States censorship than that of any other 
country—certainly more than in England, 
where American correspondents receive a 
freedom of criticism denied us here.” 


{ Just how much freedom Americans in 
London enjoy remained uncertain. They 








Battle Stations: When United States Navy task forces carried out 
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Official U.S. Navy photograph 


attacks on Jap-held Wake and Marcus Islands, correspondents climbed 
the sky tower of an aircraft carrier to watch the American thrusts. Here 
Joe James Custer (seated) of the United Press and Keith Wheeler, Chicago 


Tribune, eyewitness the Marcus raid 1,000 miles from Tokyo. 
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had received notice on March 26 that their 
dispatches would be subject to increasingly 
close scrutiny and that whatever seemed 
“calculated to create ill feeling between 
the United Nations or between them and 
and a neutral country” would be deleted. 
No one knew why the British had 
clamped down—though some laid the ac- 
tion to recent speculative stories on a 
movement to unseat Churchill and make 
Sir Stafford Cripps the Prime Minister. 
To get things clarified, a delegation of 
American correspondents waited upon 
Minister of Information Brendan Bracken 
March 30. The new regulations, they 
learned, “will not have any effect on re- 
sponsible correspondents wishing to send 
abroad an informed picture of Britain at 
work.” Furthermore, Bracken told them, 
“nothing will be done to interfere with the 
truth being told.” But the correspondents 
departed still uneasy over the future. 


Changed Backers 


In years, The New York Post is Man- 
hattan’s oldest newspaper*; in enterprise, 
it is one of the city’s pace-setters. And this 
week The Post came out with two more 
innovations: a woman publisher and a 
tabloid format. 

The new boss is the wife of George 
Backer, who bought the newspaper from 
J. David Stern three years ago but now 
has resigned as president and publisher 
because of ill health. Hence at 39 the at- 
tractive Dorothy S. Backer, hazel-eyed 
and dark-haired, steps into his shoes. 
Granddaughter of the banker-philanthrop- 
ist Jacob H. Schiff and former welfare 
worker, she becomes one of the few femi- 
nine chiefs of big-town dailies heretofore 
typified by Cissy Patterson of The Wash- 
ington Times Herald. 

Mrs. Backer once wished to write a 
woman’s column. She has put that idea 
on the shelf and will concentrate on run- 
ning The Post along the lines of its present 
pro-New Deal, pro-labor policy. Her editor 
and assistant publisher is Ted. O. Thack- 
ery, former executive editor. 

As for size, the evening newspaper be- 
came a tabloid Monday after an experi- 
mental 5-cent tabloid Saturday edition 
proved to outsell the regular 3-cent daily 
edition. The Post in such form is not al- 
together new. In 1933, the paper tried a 
brief step as a conservative tabloid, but 
soon returned to standard size. The new 
Post, Mrs. Backer promises, will not go 
rowdy: “We are keeping all the regular 
features and services and the policy will 
be the same as under my husband.” But 
readers have already noticed a tendency 
toward the star feature of the regular 
tabloids—pictures of shapely girls showing 
more skin than clothes. 








*Founded 141 years ago by Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 
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An Industry on the Alert 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Los ANGELES—Within six days I 
have been able to see aircraft plants 
in operation around Buffalo and Los 
Angeles—two of the great centers of our 
American aircraft industry. Such a sur- 
vey provides the material for a pretty 
general overhauling of a nonexpert’s 
conception of this war and of our part 
in it. To me it offered the buoyant food 
of a vast optimism. 

It is not for the layman to discuss the 
details of the work going on in these 
plants, if for no other reason than that 
he would promptly bump up against 
the censor. Yet to talk with the ex- 
perienced managers and look over the 
plants of these companies is to learn a 
profoundly important lesson—the lesson 
that the Japanese bombs over Pearl 
Harbor destroyed a lot of things not 
mentioned in the report of Secretary 
Knox. They destroyed a number of 
classic principles of war, particularly 
concepts generated on the European 
Continent. That was no loss to us. On 
the contrary, it was and is an ominous 
threat to Hitler. 

It is only fair to say that this is 
precisely what the President has been 
trying to convey to us by his insistence 
that this is a new kind of war. Plainly 
it is not enough to say it is a world war 
or a war on many fronts. The way to 
measure the degree of its difference 
from preceding wars is to set up this 
war’s requirements against the tradi- 
tions of American manufacture and 
transportation and match them against 
similar comparisons in the past. It is 
also the way to measure our chances of 
winning this war. For America, without 
realizing it, has built an industrial sys- 
tem sufficiently diversified and elastic 
to meet the challenge. The aircraft in- 
dustry demonstrates that. 


Nobody planned it that way. In- 
numerable observers have commented 
on the uniformity of American life. 
They were deceived by the surface. 
Underneath there was infinite variety. 
The plane plants I have seen look alike 
on the surface. Never, in fact, was there 
such diversity except, perhaps, in the 
automobile industry of twenty-five years 
ago. This war came when an intense 
spirit of experimentation and competi- 
tion was still present in aircraft design 
and construction. Everything was being 
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thought about. Nearly everything was 
being tried. Whether or not it was out 
of dire necessity, our government in 
1940 and 1941 built upon what the in- 
dustry was geared to produce. It com- 
bined a limited diversity with an at- 
tempt to achieve specialization within 
each plant, until now we have fighter 
planes for various purposes and bomb- 
ers for various purposes, while some- 
thing fairly close to the all-over ideal 
of a single model for each plant is be- 
ing approached. 

Goring could not dream of such di- 
versity. Nor could he have achieved it 
with what he had to work with. Yet as 
we see the multitudinous facets of this 
war we realize that it is indispensable. 
We learned from Hitler’s inability to 
win the battle over England in October 
1940 that something more than num- 
bers is necessary. We can produce and 
are producing that something—diversity 
and specialization. We have learned, 
since, that diversity and specialization 
might scatter into impotence. Our salva- 
tion is that we can have both diversity 
and quantity. This is a combination 
that cannot lose. This is what we are 
getting. This is what our aircraft in- 
dustry, in away that thrills the-most 
seasoned of observers, is turning out. 


The subcommittee of the Truman 
committee of the Senate -has pointed to 
the reason why our hope for immediate 
miracles must be tempered. Its report 
reflected what all aircraft executives 
say. The aircraft industry is turning 
out a lot of planes. They are, in general, 
the best in the world. But the aircraft 
industry is so largely an assembly job 
that it must, in the words of the sub- 
committee, depend upon “anywhere 
from 1,000 to 4,000 suppliers of parts 
and subassemblies to keep [its] main 
assembly lines going.” Plane production 
is not being delayed by workers or man- 
agement. “Slowdown” is an expressicn 
foreign to the West Coast. Plane pro- 
duction is being hampered by slow de- 
liveries from suppliers of parts and by 
the lack of raw materials. Remarkable 
substitutions, mainly of steel and wood, 
are under way. But speed cannot be 
greater until the greater and more 
regular flow of basic materials and 
parts promised by Donald Nelson be- 
comes a reality. 
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eee has written its 
\ share of history on the roadways 
of the world. No name in transpor- 
tation is more closely linked with 
stirring deeds. 

Chrough times of crisis and of tri- 
u:iph—under the dark clouds of war 
ard the clear skies of peace—and in 
th: vanguard of exploration and 
commercial development, Stude- 
b: cer cars and trucks have notably 





The roadways of the world are worn deep 
with Studebaker wheel marks 


contributed to the march of progress. 

For ninety years, Studebaker has 
played a part in our nation’s tre- 
mendous expansion—and Stude- 
baker, to the best of its abilities, is 
pledged to help keep our flag of 
freedom flying now. 

One of the earliest organizations 
to read the magic implications of 
the “horseless carriage’’, Studebaker 
did much to stimulate and hasten its 
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development. In fact,every motorized 
vehicle in the world today reflects 
the contributions of Studebaker’s 
unceasing pioneering. 

This year, as Studebaker cele- 
brates its ninetieth birthday, a new 
challenge must be met—and all that 
we have and are is thrown into the 
common effort. 

‘Together we Americans will write 
new history onthe world’s roadways. 
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WoHen Men Sere Kye vo Lyre 


I’d used up every argument and reason I’ve always felt a deep respect for Seagram’s 
I could find, Seven Crown Blend, 

But there upon the table lay the But ever since that day-of-days, I 
contract still unsigned! gratefully contend 

With stubborn frown, my client said: That Seagram’s has a mellowness which 
“We need a rest, I think, cannot be described, 

We're getting nowhere awfully fast — As proof, I have a contract — with my 
let’s have a little drink.” client’s name inscribed. 


It is our hope that this poem may awaken recollections of memorable events from your own experience — moments 
when fine whiskey. moderately used, played a pleasing part in the mellowing of human relationships. 


: : 

S CAQTAMS A Crown Fall flavored and “robust —yet wuhoul a trace of 
heariness. A vane Mending of irvoplaceable old ‘heivloom” whiskies and fredigrood. neubral spurts 
Envoy this Seagnam mattenpiece. LAST TAXING & the Taile-MOST PLEASING 6 the Falale 


*BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. Seagram-Distillers Corp.,.N. * 





